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mental offices. 
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drive for vocational efficiency. Through a study of SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE the student gets an approximation of actual office work. His iso- 
lated skills and knowledges take on a new meaning in terms of office production. 
Certain of the skills and knowledges are refreshed and new topics are intro- 
duced that are not covered in any other previous subjects. 


This book is recommended for (a) a regular one-semester course, (b) the back- 
bone of an integrated office production course, and (c) a permanent reference 
manual for the student. 


With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE you may obtain an optional workbook 


and a series of achievement tests. A teachers’ manual will be furnished when 
an adoption is made. 
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Post-War Planning 


Post-war planning is a fetish that has caught the fancy of many industrial- 
ists to the point that Harvey Conover, president of Conover Mast Publications, 
poses the question, ‘‘Is post-war planning diverting us from the job at hand?”’ 


Now the fad has caught on in the field of education. Already committees, 
joint committees, schools, and associations are planning for post-war. Maybe 
this is typically American. We start for the aisle just before the last act ends. 
The football star whose team is well ahead starts to think of what he’s going 
to say at the banquet. Games have been lost because of this national habit. 


Preparedness, looking ahead, planning your work, and working your plan 
are excellent precepts. But our first job, our biggest job, our Problem No. 1 is 
winning the war. 


In a conference last July, Vice Admiral Frederick J. Horne, assistant chief 
7 of naval operations, bluntly declared that it will take the United States six 
more years to crush Japan. Relatively, therefore, we are still in the first act of 

this world tragedy, and it is up to us to see the show through. 


What can business teachers do? First of all, they should develop a con- 
sciousness that they are making a contribution to the war effort in proportion 
to the standards of achievement they maintain in producing skilled office 
workers so urgently needed in government and industry. They can inculcate 
in the minds and the souls of American youth a patriotic fervor that there 
will be no yielding to the national impulse to drop the ball on the third strike 
in the last inning. 


Directed thinking and analysis of constitutional freedoms and equality; 
democratic processes; employer and employee relationships and responsibilities; 
individual initiative and enterprise; government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—these will add flavor and spice to shorthand, typewriting, 
or bookkeeping. Better still, they will create the proper appreciation for the 
American way of life, for tolerance, and for better citizenship. 


Teachers can, by example and by training, put a value on a sound mind 
in a sound body, on clean living, and on regularity. Absenteeism has been the 
bane of the production front. With a maximum of work and a minimum of 
personnel and equipment, every employee is needed every working hour of the 
day. Proper pre-training for the job is the quickest solution to this problem. 
That is the teacher’s responsibility. 


The opportunity for teachers to do part-time office work after school hours 
will provide first-hand experience in actual office procedure; it will enable them 
to adjust their teaching to wartime needs, and, incidentally, it will furnish a 
background for post-war planning that will not divert our attention and effort 
from winning the war. 


' Let’s all keep on planning for victory; and when victory comes, as it must, 
our experiences under the pressure of war emergency will equip us to solve the 
post-war problems. 
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Karl M. Maukert, president, Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association; principal, Duffs-Iron 
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What About Radio Code for High School 


by 


Teachers College 








Tue war has made so many de- 
mands upon teachers that it has become 
difficult to know what is most important 
for the school to do. Each governmental 
group concerned with education has made 
requests that skills or knowledges be taught 
that will prepare young people for the kind 
of world the war has brought about. 

One of the most recent of these demands 
is that of teaching International Morse 
Code reception to both boys and girls. In- 
asmuch as code is closely related to type- 
writing, the logical placement of this subject 
is in the commercial department of the high 
school. This, of course, means that the 
teacher must learn a new skill and then 
relate that skill to typewriting. 

For the past year a study has been under 
way at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and I have conducted an experi- 
mental class in problems of teaching the 
International Morse Code to commercial 
teachers so that they will be prepared to 
teach the course to high school students. 
This article is a report of the study as con- 
ducted thus far, together with recommen- 
dations for further study and recommenda- 
tions for those who are likely to be teaching 
the course beginning this fall. 

WHAT INTERNATIONAL MORSE CODE Is. The 
International Morse Code is a system of 
long and short sounds, or light flashes, which 
in various combinations represent letters of 
the alphabet or numbers from zero to nine. 
The sounds are produced by means of an 
electrical impulse similar to the pressing of 
a doorbell button. For example, if a door- 
bell button is pressed and held for approxi- 
mately one-fourth second, a sound repre- 
senting the letter ““T”’ is produced. If the 
button is held for one-eighth second, the 
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sound for the letter ‘ is produced. If the 
doorbell button were connected with a light 
instead of a buzzer, the longer flash would 
represent the letter “TT” and the shorter 
flash would represent the letter “E.” Vari- 
ous combinations of these long and short 
impulses make up the entire alphabet and 
numerals. At high rates of sending, of 
course, the length of time is reduced, but 
the proportion remains the same. The most 
commonly known combination of letters of 
the International Morse Code are those 
used by ships in distress with three short 
sounds or flashes representing the letter 
“S,” three longer sounds to represent the 
letter “‘O,” and another series of three short 
sounds representing the letter “S.”’ Another 
commonly known international letter is the 
three short sounds followed immediately 
with a longer sound representing the letter 
“— 

By use of radio-sending devices, these 
sounds are transmitted from one place to 
another without the use of wires. For ex- 
ample, practically all airplanes in use today 
have radio-sending and receiving sets for 
communicating with each other and with 
ground stations or with ships at sea. If the 
voice is used to carry on a conversation, 
the enemy can also tune in and hear what 
is being said. In addition, the amount of 
power required to transmit voice conversa- 
tions with clarity is higher than the amount 
required to transmit telegraph signals. 

By use of a keyed series of letters an en- 
tire sentence can be transmitted in a short 
time, and unless the enemy has a copy of 
the keyed series, he will not know what 
message is being transmitted. For example, 
a radio or telegraph operator may send the 
letters “QLM.” The receiver hears these 
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sounds come over the air or over the wire. 
He writes the letters “QLM’” down and 
then refers to his key or code book and 
learns that these letters mean “Our force is 
advancing under favorable conditions.” 
The next day these same letters may be 
used to mean something entirely different, 
depending upon the instructions which go 
out as to which particular key or code to use. 

A good operator can send 25 five-letter 
words or combinations of letters in a minute. 
This means that he will send 125 separate 
letters each minute. The one who receives 
the message will hear an almost continuous 
series of long and short sounds. As he hears 
these sounds his ear is trained to separate 
them into letters of the alphabet. As he 
hears each letter he writes it down. At 125 
separate letters each minute he must write 
rapidly and at the same time he must con- 
centrate on the sounds he is hearing. If he 
can type well, he is able to keep up with the 
125 letters each minute with greater ease 
than if he has to print them by longhand. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE LEARNING PROBLEMS? 
Training the ear to detect combinations of 
short and long sounds is a skill that is differ- 
ent from anything most high school students 
have experienced. Some boys and girls who 
have studied scouting will have had some 
experience with the Morse code, but for 
others it will be an entirely new learning 
experience. The success of this learning 
experience is dependent upon the right 
start. If devices for learning the code are 
introduced which are separate from the 
hearing of sounds or of seeing flashes, the 
code will probably be learned easily. How- 
ever, the attainment of high speed will de- 
pend upon the student’s ability to discard 
the devices and substitute the sound or 
flash in their place. Hence, it would seem 
better from what we now know and from 
the experiences which the Army reports not 
to use quick-learning devices for memorizing 
the code, but rather to use the somewhat 
slower procedure of working directly from 
the sounds or flashes. 

One of the older devices for learning the 
code was to have the students learn from a 
printed sheet the letters of the alphabet 
with dots and dashes written after them. 
When they had learned the number of dots, 
dashes, or combinations of dots and dashes 
for each letter, they were then introduced 
to the sounds or flashes. It has been found 
that the student will be able to visualize the 
alphabet in this way. When, however, he 
comes to put the visual impression with the 
sound impression, too much time is required 
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to recall the visual impression and his speed 
is retarded. For example, to know that the 
letter “C” is represented by “—. —.” is of 
little use. Likewise, to know that the letter 
“C” is represented by the words “da di da 
di”’ is also of little use. The important thing 
is for the student to be introduced directly 
to the sounds produced by depressing a 
buzzer key in four successive sounds with 
the first and third sounds being longer 
sounds than the second and fourth sounds. 
This elimination of the intermediate steps 
without either the visual picture of the word 
or the “‘da di da di” device is a most im- 
portant concept in the teaching and the 
learning of the code. A good motto is, 
‘Don’t visualize—‘audualize’ instead!” 

SHALL I TEACH TYPEWRITING ALONG WITH THE 
MORSE CopDE?. This question cannot be an- 
swered without qualifying the situation. 
Beginning typewriting should not be taught 
along with the code recognition. The learn- 
ing problems involved in either skill are too 
numerous to complicate the issue by trying 
to learn both skills at once. Another im- 
portant factor in this connection is that 
bad typewriting habits will develop if the 
beginning typewriting student takes the 
code reception simultaneously. These habits 
will develop because at first the student is 
able to receive code only at approximately 
ten letters a minute. This means, then, 
that the beginning typewriting student 
would be striking his keys at the rate of 
only two words a minute, whereas we know 
that beginning typists should strike the 
keys at a much faster rate if they are to 
reach a satisfactory typing speed within a 
reasonable time. Experience at Teachers 
College has demonstrated that it is much 
more desirable to teach typewriting as a 
separate subject from code reception, and 
that even a fair typist has little difficulty in 
keeping up with code reception. 

Another serious problem in connection 
with code reception and typewriting is that 
of keyboard arrangement. ‘Telegraphic 
keyboards used by the armed services and 
communication companies are somewhat 
different from those used in business offices. 
In the first place, code receivers type all 
materials in capital letters. The difficulty, 
of course, occurs when the typist wants to 
type the numeral “1.” He cannot use the 
letter “LL” because it is in caps only. There- 
fore, the telegraphic typewriter has the 
numeral keys arranged with the number “1” 
where “2” is on the standard typewriter 
and, of course, all the other numerals are 
moved one place to the right. Therefore, it 
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is unwise to attempt to make use of the 
regular school typewriters in training per- 
sons to receive code except for reception of 
materials that do not contain numbers. 
When numbers are taught, it is better to 
use Jonghand in order that the student will 
not build up a pattern of wrong responses to 
numbers which he will have to unlearn when 
he gets into the armed service or in a com- 
munication company office. 

WHAT ABOUT SPECIAL TRAINING IN CODE TYPE- 
writinG? Many of the messages received by 
radio, both on land, on ships at sea, and on 
planes in the air, are merely series of letters 
which require a “key” to interpret. These 
letters usually come in groups of three or 
five. For example, a typical message might 
look like this: AZKRP TMXPO LTNVW, 
and so on. The typist who is accustomed to 
typing words and phrases in letter sequences 
with which he is familiar finds it somewhat 
difficult to type letters in code messages. 
There are no established patterns for him 
to follow; hence, he has a somewhat different 
problem. Experience at Teachers College, 
however, reveals that if a student can type 
continuity material with a good degree of 
accuracy and at approximately 35 words a 
minute, he will have little difficulty in typ- 
ing these nonsequential letter-groups at 25 
words a minute with little practice. How- 
ever, he does have difficulty with such com- 
binations as the following: AJ3Q9 4SR8J. 
In such cases, the school should not attempt 
to train the student on the school typewriter 
because the numeral keys are in a different 
position on the telegraphic keyboard. A 
safe rule for teachers to follow is to teach 
typewriting as they have been doing, except, 
of course, that we must do a better job in a 
shorter period of time if we are to meet the 
war shortages. When the student has 
learned @0 type, he should combine his 
knowledge with the code reception. If the 
student already knows how to type, there 
is no reason why the typewriter cannot be 
used in the early stages of code training. 

HOW CAN TEACHERS WHO DO NOT KNOW THE 
CODE LEARN TO TEACH IT? The United States 
Office of Education, in co-operation with 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, has 
put on phonograph records the complete 
course as employed by the Armed Forces 
Institute in its basic radio course. These 
records can be played anywhere on any 
standard phonograph. They contain not 
only the code sounds, but they also contain 
the instructor’s voice whereby each student 
can correct his errors immediately. The 
student prints or types the code signal that 
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he hears. The records constitute a course of 
instruction which any teacher can use with- 
out preparation or knowledge of the Morse 
code. It has been found, however, that if 
the teacher knows something about the code 
and can supplement the records with addi- 
tional practice material by the use of a 
buzzer or a flash bulb, student interest and 
the rate of learning can be materially in- 
creased. If a buzzer is not available, a clear, 
high-pitched tin or wooden whistle may be 
used to produce the sounds. If the teacher 
will take one of the records and place it on 
the phonograph and when the sound is 
heard immediately reproduce it at the same 
speed and rhythm of the record, he will soon 
be able to “‘send”’ code characters at low 
rates of speed with comparative ease. He 
can then use the sending skill to give addi- 
tional repetitive practice on those charac- 
ters which give students trouble. 

If a teacher can take the time to study 
the Morse code and learn to receive and 
send it even at low rates of speed before he 
begins to teach it, many of the questions 
regarding the learning problems will be 
solved and the teacher will have greater 
self-confidence. 

WHAT LEVELS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT SHOULD BE 
EXPECTED? The members of a methods course 
in teaching International Morse Code and 
typewriting at Teachers College all learned 
to receive the code at rates from 25 to 40 
characters a minute. This means at rates of 
from 5 to 8 words a minute. The class met 
for ten weekly sessions of 110 minutes each. 
A class of high school students meeting one 
period a day for a semester should be able 
to learn to receive code at approximately 
8 to 10 words a minute. Some students 
will do considerably better than this. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS. 
There is likely to be a continuing demand 
for International Morse Code receivers and 
senders in the months ahead. This demand 
will be more marked for men and women 
who will be of Army age than for younger 
persons. The commercial teachers of the 
country should ascertain which of their 
students are likely to be in the armed serv- 
ices if the war continues for the next three 
or four years and set about to prepare those 
students who express interest in handling 
the code work. The records and instruction 
kits mentioned previously in this article 
should be utilized for the instruction work. 
If it is possible to supplement this material 
with other devices and materials, the learn- 
ing will be more rapid. Previous instruction 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Visual Aids in a Speed-Up Program 


by 


Ernest B. Gaunt 


Part II of a series by members of the faculty of the U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


IN HARMONY with the present 
speed-up war program, the U. S. Naval 
Training School at Indiana University is 
graduating men and women storekeepers for 
the Navy, the Marines, and the Coast 
Guard at a rapid rate. This training, which 
is basically accounting, includes English, 
general storekeeping, disbursing, and ac- 
counting for clothing and small stores, pro- 
visions, and aviation. 

Although the students are a_ selected 
group, there is quite a range in their abilities, 
education, and age. Not all the students 
learn at the same rate of speed. A heavy 
‘lass schedule, in addition to their military 
duties, leaves little or no time for outside 
study. Consequently, much of the learning 
must take place in the classroom. 

In order to produce proficient storekeep- 
ers in a short period of time, countless hours 
are spent in setting up courses of technical 
information which can be understood by 
individuals, some of whom are unfamiliar 
with accounting. Visual aids have been a 
significant factor in the development of 
competently-trained storekeepers under a 
high-pressure program. As the needs arise, 
these aids are being developed continuously 
to assist the weaker students, to stress 
difficult points, to summarize, review, or 
preview the course, and to give background 
information—in general to shorten’ the 
learning time wherever possible. 

Obviously, not all visual aid devices can 
he adapted to all situations; the problem, 
therefore, is to determine the most effective 
use of each type. Our experiences have 
demonstrated some ways in which the vari- 
ous devices can be used effectively. 

stipes. Slides have been prepared to trace 
a sequence of steps in a transaction. For 
example, in accounting for clothing and 
small stores, slides are used to illustrate 
the correct preparation of the different 
vouchers, and the correct recording of typical 
transactions. Slides are arranged in proper 
sequence in order that the students can see 
the storekeeper fill out a requisition and 
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have the proper officer approve it, trace it 
through the storerooms, and completely 
through the records. Difficult parts of the 
course are worked out on slides to be flashed 
on the screen when the instructor explains 
the troublesome parts. 

The slides are used individually as needed 
or the whole group is arranged in a logical 
sequence which serves as a quick and effec- 
tive review. Any slide can be taken out of 
the group and shown again. Slides provide 
a form of visual aid which is easily supple- 
mented, deleted, or revised. 

FILM strips. For preview purposes or 
when the subject matter contains a natural 
sequence of transactions or ideas, film strips 
are valuable. When sound is used, those 
who prepare the strips try to anticipate any 
questions which may arise in order to an- 
swer as many of them as possible on the 
film strip. The use of film strips is much 
the same as slides. They are shown more 
quickly than slides, but, because they can- 
not be changed so easily, they are used 


principally for background purposes in 
courses where revisions are being made. 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR. Small forms up to 


five by seven inches are placed in an opaque 
projector and are used in the same manner 
as slides in classrooms which are small and 
which can be darkened. Forms may be 
shown in this manner until the important 
and difficult parts have been grouped to- 
gether and made into slides or some other 
more permanent form. 

MOTION PictuRES. ‘The most interesting 
form of visual aid seems to be motion pic- 
tures. In the Naval Training School for 
storekeepers at Indiana University, motion 
pictures are used most frequently to give 
the students background information or to 
preview a course. For example, in aviation 
accounting several classes are taken into an 
auditorium and shown several reels of film 
giving information pertaining to airplanes. 
Many of the students know little or nothing 
of the parts of planes with which they may 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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The U. S. Quartermaster Corps Trains 
Army Typists 


by 


Lieutenant K. |. Durr, Q.M.C. 
Administration, Supply, and Clerical Schools 
Quartermaster Replacement Training Center 
Camp Lee, Virginia 


Wuart is your name? Age? Place 
of birth? ‘These are only a few of the 
hundreds of questions asked John Q. Citizen 
upon his induction into the Army of the 
United States. 

From that day forward all through his 
Army career, from an untrained, raw recruit 
to a first-class American soldier—through 
the reception center, the replacement train- 
ing center, the permanent organization, and 
finally into field duty—it is necessary that 
records and statistics be kept of each soldier 
and the various activities and duties that 
he performs. These records must be kept 
accurately and neatly from his first day in 
the Army until he is finally discharged and 
returned to civilian status. Quite a few of 
the records are kept permanently. — All 


records must be executed in the shortest 
possible time. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the fastest 
and the most convenient method of record- 
ing this information be utilized. The type- 
writer is used for practically all this work. 
In addition, the typewriter is used for many 
other types of Army work, such as prepara- 
tion of correspondence, bulletins, memor- 
anda, circulars, general orders, special 
orders, various forms, and many other 
miscellaneous military matters. 

The importance of the typewriter to the 
Army is unquestioned. Equally as important 
is a skilled typist to operate the machine. 
Because of the ever-increasing size of our 
Army, it becomes necessary that we train 
more and more men to take over the many 





After completing his basic military training, the Quartermaster trainee at Camp Lee’s 
Quartermaster Replacement Training Center goes to specialized training school. Here students 


in the Administrative and Supply Clerks School learn the keyboard and the operation of the 
typewriter. 
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positions in the Army that require a knowl- 
edge of and skill in typing. 

At the Camp Lee Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center, the largest camp in 
the country training Quartermaster special- 
ists, the trainees, upon completing their 
basic military training, are assigned to spe- 
cial technical schools. Among the outstand- 
ing schools are the Administration, Supply, 
and Clerical Schools. Here, during eight 
weeks of technical training, Quartermaster 
trainees obtain a thorough knowledge of 
Army administration and supply, together 
with general military information that will 
be beneficial to them as soldiers, regardless of 
the subsequent duty to which they may be 
assigned. Two hours of each school day are 
spent in the typing classroom, the balance 
of the school day being utilized in imparting 
thorough administrative, supply, and clerical 
training. 

The methods of instructing the students 
in typing at Camp Lee differ very little from 
the methods used in high schools and busi- 
ness schools throughout the country. The 
process involved in the instruction of any 
subject usually consists of part or all of the 
following steps: motivation, preparation (by 
the instructor), explanation, demonstration, 
application, examination, and discussion. 

The men who attend the Administration, 
Supply, and Clerical Schools have been 
carefully selected by the Army Classification 
and Assignment Section. This selection is 
based upon the soldier’s education, previous 
experience, and mental aptitude, and is 
determined by a series of interviews and 
Army general classification tests. 

The motivation of these men, insofar as 
typing is concerned, is a simple matter. They 
realize the importance of this particular 
phase of the technical training and the 
opportunities that it affords them. Many 
of the men have already set up their goals 
when they come into the class. They have 
something definite in mind—something to 
work for; hence, they begin their work 
eagerly and enthusiastically. Unlike many 
high school students, they are unwilling to 
accept a statement for a fact just because 
the instructor made that statement. The 
instructors hear the question ““Why?”’ many 
times during the school day. Students are 
encouraged to seek the final, best answer to 
all problems they encounter. 

The preparation and the planning of each 
typing lesson is important. Unless some 
definite objective is set up, the class period 
may prove to be boring with only a little 
being accomplished. The men in the typing 
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school are willing to learn—they want to 
learn—and unless they learn something 
new or do something just a little different 
in each class period, they feel that they have 
been cheated. 

The explanations made in the typing 
classes are brief and complete. The students 
are afforded an opportunity to ask questions 
should there be any doubt as to the work 
they are to do. Making explanations brief 
and to the point gives the student training 
in grasping and understanding commands 
and orders, which are always necessarily 
sharp and to the point. On the field of 
battle the ability to understand and obey 
an order may mean the difference between 
life and death—between victory and defeat. 

Demonstrations are utilized whenever it 
is practical to do so. These include demon- 
strations to the class as a whole as well as 
to individuals when it is deemed necessary 
by the instructor. The demonstrations are 
usually given by one of the instructors or 
by an especially qualified student. Demon- 
strations are given on the correct typing 
position, the reaches to various keys, the 
stroking of keys, rhythm, and the returning 
of the carriage. 





After clerk-typists attain a speed of 40 
words a minute, they may receive instruction 
in shorthand. 
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The application by the student of what he 
has learned is the most important phase 
of the teaching process. This is especially 
true in a skill such as typing. Here the 
student is putting into effect the things he 
has been told to do and the procedures 
he considers necessary to attain the goals 
that he has set up. 

The examinations used in the typing class 
consist chiefly of ten-minute timed-writing 
tests. These timed-writing tests are given 
at least three times each week. Occasionally 
there is a quiz given on the parts of the 
machine and their uses, centering, tabula- 
tion, punctuation, and military correspond- 
ence as outlined in Army Regulations 340-15. 
Kach student who has mastered the key- 
board and who has had approximately two 
weeks of practice is encouraged to take 
these ten-minute timed-writing tests. True, 
men with only two weeks of typing experi- 
ence may have low scores, but they gain 
confidence in themselves that will stand 
them in good stead in later tests when their 
skill in speed and accuracy has been in- 
creased. 

All students are permitted to grade their 
own timed-writing test papers. This gives 
them experience in discovering their errors— 
a trait they must all have when they take 





over a responsible position in the Army. 
Should the student fail to check an error, it 
will be checked by the instructor and re- 
turned to him. He then has another oppor- 
tunity to regrade and rescore his paper and 
turn it in for credit. Should the instructor 
find an error on the second checking, the 
paper is eliminated for credit. 

The discussion of any exercise or timed- 
writing test is usually done on an individual 
basis when the exercise or timed-writing 
test paper is returned to the individual. 
This eliminates the necessity of interrupt- 
ing the entire class to discuss a few points 
that would probably benefit only the one 
individual. ‘Too, it tends to have a more 
lasting effect because of the personal at- 
tention shown. 

Because of the short typing course of only 
eight weeks, it is necessary that the students 
be instructed in those things that will be 
of most benefit to them. Most of the em- 
phasis is placed on skill—speed and accuracy. 
The average speed of beginning typists who 
have had no previous training is approxi- 
mately 22 words a minute at the end of 
their training period. Their accuracy ranges 
from 7 to 10 errors for a ten-minute timed- 
writing test. A paper with over ten errors 
is not accepted for credit. 





Clerk-typists trained in the Administrative and Supply Clerks School must be prepared to 
perform office duties in the field with units which may be constantly on the move. This view 
of field operations shows some of the typical field equipment used by Army clerks: the portable 
typewriter, the desk, and the table. One of the trainees of the school is typing a dispatch while 
an officer studies a map spread out on the rear of a command car. 
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The average time required for a beginning 
student to learn the entire keyboard is 
seven days. Some students have mastered 
the keyboard, excluding the figure keys, in 
two days. This is accomplished by the use 
of a miniature keyboard chart which is 
given to each beginning student, together 
with a keen desire on the part of students 
to make progress. The advanced typists 
increase their speed anywhere from 5 to 
15 words a minute during their training 
period. 

Accent is placed on practical training in 
the touch system of typing. The touch 
system is taught and students practice 
with covered keys. It is rather hard some- 
times to convince the “hunt and peck” men 
that the touch system is the best. Many of 
them feel that their own system is superior, 
and insist that they can make a certain 
number of words a minute if they are allowed 
to use it. The instructors have found that the 
best way to convince these men that their 
systems are wrong is to give them a special 
timed-writing test. A man never comes up 
to what he insisted he could make. The 
result of the test usually proves that his 
speed is one-half, or less, of what he thought 
he could make. After such a speed test, the 
student is usually convinced, and thereafter 
goes about the routine procedure of learning 
the touch system. 

The new students are first taught the 
most essential parts of the machine and 
their operation. Their next step is the key- 
board. At some time during their training 
period all students are taught how to clean 
the machine, change ribbons, cut stencils, 
tabulate, center, and make minor adjust- 
ments to the machine. The importance of 
the proper care and upkeep of the type- 
writer is emphasized strongly. With the 
shortage of typewriters, it is necessary that 
each machine be given as good care as is 
possible, regardless of where it is used— 
here in the school system, in an office, or 
out on the battlefield. 

At the Camp Lee Typing School an up- 
to-date high school typewriting textbook is 
used. The typewriters are of standard types. 
All’ machines have given good service and 
the total cost of repairs to the typewriters 
has been small. One of the chief reasons for 
this fact is the proper and timely care and 
repair of the machines by the students and 
the typewriter mechanics who are trained 
by the school. 

_ Any typist who has had previous training 
in shorthand is sent to the stenography class 
when he attains the rate of 40 words a 
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minute. No beginners are taken for the 
obvious reason of the lack of time. It has 
been found that men with a great variety 
of experiences and abilities get into this 
class. Some men have not studied or used 
their skill for as many as fifteen years, 
and therefore attempt to recapture a lost art. 
Some men were teachers of shorthand, some 
were court reporters, some were government 
stenographers, and some were the executives 
of one-man offices. The greatest bulk of the 
students, however, have had little use of 
their stenography and thus find a serious 
need for a “refresher” course. 

All the brief forms, phrases, and ana- 
logical word beginnings and endings are re- 
viewed thoroughly. Much dictation is 
given at various speeds for practice and the 
building of confidence in the student so that 
he can still take dictation even after a long 
“lay-off.” Transcription is rided two or 

y-o anscription is provide 
three hours out of the ten-hour typing week. 
Letters are set up in military style, which is 
completely different from the business 
letter. 

Each shorthand student is supplied with a 
copy of a group of words and phrases pre- 
pared for military use by the shorthand 
instructor. He is given drill on the short- 
hand words and phrases, along with dicta- 
tion containing them in order to fix them in 
his mind. After the eight-week course is 
completed, approximately 15 per cent have 
reached 120 words a minute, 25 per cent 
have reached 100 words a minute, 50 per 
cent have reached 80 words a minute, and 
10 per cent have not qualified as stenog- 
raphers. 

The technical training for stenographers 
and typists at the Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center is a part of the com- 
plete supply training program directed by 
Colonel John V. Rowan and supervised by 
Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Reveley under the 
command of Brigadier General Guy I. 
Rowe. The officer in charge of the Adminis- 
tration, Supply, and Clerical Schools is 
Lieutenant H. S$. Wilms. Typing instructors 
include Lieutenant K. I. Ritchey, who had 
several years’ experience as a high school 
commercial teacher in Kansas; Lieutenant 
K. I. Durr, who had experience as a high 
school commercial teacher in the state of 
Louisiana; Staff Sergeant Joe R. Story, 
formerly a teacher of commercial subjects 
in Oklahoma; and Corporal M. F. Lambert. 
Shorthand instructors are Master Sergeant 
J.C. Benson and G. R. Dunseith. The type- 
writer mechanic is Staff Sergeant W. E. 
Jones. 
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The Work Sheet—An Efficient Device in 


Business and in Teaching 


Paul A. Carlson 
Director of Commercial Education 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


The author shows how the work sheet, a recognized essential 
in accounting procedure, can be used as a teaching device. 


Webster’s International Dictionary defines 
a work sheet as “‘a sheet used in making 
preliminary plans, auxiliary computations, 
notes, comments, and the like, to guide a 
person in doing some piece of work.” This 
dictionary definition of a work sheet corre- 
lates with the definitions of a bookkeeping 
work sheet given by college professors of 
accounting and practicing accountants who 
have published about two dozen books on 
accounting during the past six or seven 
years. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING DEFINITIONS. 
A composite of these two score and more 
writers’ definitions of a bookkeeper’s work 
sheet reads something like the following: 
The work sheet is a bookkeeper’s device 
used to facilitate the preparation of the 
financial statements. It is the accountant’s 
computation sheet and guide sheet. It is a 
columnar device used extensively by ac- 
countants to aid them whenever financial 
statements are to be prepared, whether or 
not the books are to be closed. It is analysis 
paper on which, in addition to the trial 
balance, are collected, classified, and sum- 
marized the data essential to the preparation 
of the adjusting entries, the closing entries, 
and the financial statements. It is columnar 
paper on which is accumulated on one sheet 
all the information required for the proper 
preparation of interim reports as well as 
the work at the end of each fiscal period. 
It shows the relationship of each account in 
the ledger at a glance. I[t is a sorting device, 
a calculating device, a summarizing device, a 
proving device, and a working guide—all on 
a single sheet of columnar paper. 

THE WORK SHEET AS A SORTING DEVICE. The 
first important lesson to be learned about 
the work sheet is that it is a convenient form 
on which to distribute each item in the trial 
balance into groupings for the profit and 


loss statement and for the balance sheet. 
The work sheet simplifies the preparation 
of the financial statements by separating 
into one pair of columns the amounts needed 
for the profit and loss statement and into 
another pair of columns the amounts needed 
for the balance sheet. 

Paton says: “In its simplest form, the 
work sheet is a six-column tabulation con- 
sisting of (1) the general trial balance col- 
umns, (2) the debit and credit income sheet 
columns, and (3) the debit and credit bal- 
ance sheet columns.”! It is this simplest 
form of the work sheet that should be taught 
first in order to keep the emphasis on the 
sorting function of the work sheet. The six- 
column work sheet (or the working trial 
balance as it is commonly called by account- 
ants) has no adjustment columns. In getting 
the six-column work sheet in his first lesson 
on the work sheet, the student concentrates 
on distributing the items in the trial balance 
without the confusion of other elements 
that may be taught later, as for example, 
the adjusting entries. After the student has 
learned the principle of distribution or sort- 
ing as applied to the work sheet, he can be 
taught, in later lessons, a more expanded 
work sheet with adjustments. 

THE WORK SHEET AS A CALCULATING DEVICE. 
A standard form of work sheet is one which, 
in addition to the six columns of the simple 
form, includes columns for the adjusting 
entries and the adjusted trial balance. This 
form of the work sheet requires the use of 
ten-column analysis paper. Paton says: 
“It is this type of work sheet with its em- 
phasis upon adjusting entries which is most 
widely employed by accounts and which is 
also the most satisfactory for purposes of 
the student.’” 

The work sheet is described by some 
writers as an “‘accountant’s computation 


‘Dr. W. A. Paton, Essentials of Accounting (New York City: Macmillan Company, 1938), p. 549. 


‘Thid., pp. 549-550. 
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sheet.”” The adjustments can be calculated 
and recorded more quickly on a work sheet 
than they can on the actual books of ac- 
count. The net profit or the net loss can be 
ascertained quickly on the work sheet and 
verified before the books are closed. The 
net profit or the net loss is obtained in 
advance of entering adjusting entries in the 
journal and the preparation of the state- 
ments. This calculation of net profit or net 
loss becomes a control figure in verifying the 
financial statements when they are prepared 
later from the work sheet. 

The ten-column work sheet should not be 
thought of as a “big business” device or as 
a paper used by accountants only. The 
work sheet is a convenient computation 
sheet for the owner of a small business who 
does his own bookkeeping and for the book- 
keeper who does all the bookkeeping in a 
small enterprise. 

It is the testimony of bookkeeping teach- 
ers who have taught the work sheet for 
many years that the work sheet is a most 
excellent teaching device. ‘They say there 
is no other exercise in bookkeeping that 
gives the student more comprehensive 
understanding of the inter-relationship of 
accounts. 

THE WORK SHEET AS A SUMMARIZING DEVICE. 
The purpose of the work sheet is to accumu- 
late on one sheet all the information required 
for the proper preparation of adjusting en- 
tries, adjusted trial balance, profit and loss 
statement, and balance sheet. The work 
sheet is a device used by bookkeepers and 
accountants for bringing the entire period’s 
results together in compact form so that the 
closing information may be more quickly and 
correctly compiled. The work sheet summar- 
izes the results of the period on a single sheet 
and proves the accuracy of all calculations 
before the formal adjusting and closing 
work is entered on the books. The work 
sheet summarizes the data and gives the 
accountant a bird’s-eye view of the business. 

THE WORK SHEET AS A PROVING DEVICE. The 
location of a mistake, if one is made in pre- 
paring the work sheet, is much more easily 
found and corrected than if the entries are 
first made in the journal and posted. The 
possibility of incorporating errors in the 
books of accounts is greatly reduced because 
the work sheet is prepared before making 
any journal entries for adjustments and 
before the preparation of the financial state- 
ments. The work sheet is prepared in pencil 
so that erasures can be made. 

A balanced work sheet proves that the 
profit and loss statement and the balance 
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sheet will balance with each other when 
they are later prepared from the facts re- 
corded on the work sheet. The opportunity 
for mechanical errors is greatly reduced. 
The work sheet saves time and tends to 
reduce the number of mistakes made in the 
preparation of financial statements. The 
mathematical accuracy of the accounts is es- 
tablished before the books are formally closed. 

THE WORK SHEET AS A WORKING GuIDE. The 
work sheet serves as a guide in the making 
of the adjusting entries and the closing en- 
tries that are recorded in the journal. As 
soon as the work sheet is complete, all ad- 
justing entries to be recorded in the journal 
may be made from the data given in the 
adjustments columns of the work sheet. 
The amount in the adjustments columns of 
the work sheet should be paired and keyed 
by the use of letters. The adjusting entries 
recorded in the journal should be made in 
the same order in which the adjustments 
appear on the work sheet, beginning at the 
top of the columns. The closing entries in 
the journal should be made in the same 
order in which the amounts appear in the 
profit and loss statement columns of the 
work sheet, beginning at the top of the 
columns. 

The work sheet enables the bookkeeper or 
the accountant to construct rapidly and 
easily the profit and loss statement and the 
balance sheet. After the work sheet has 
been completed, the preparation of the finan- 
cial statements is merely a matter of form 
and arrangement because all the data needed 
has been assembled on the work sheet. The 
preparation of financial statements merely 
requires the arrangement of the items from 
each set of columns in the work sheet into a 
more readable form. 

INTERIM REPORTS. In many _ businesses 
where the fiscal period is a year, it is de- 
sirable to show each month (or at other mid- 
periods) the condition of the business and 
the profit made to date, without actually 
closing the ledger or making any adjusting 
entries or closing entries in the journal. 
This can be accomplished through the use 
of the work sheet. The work sheet gives 
all the facts needed to prepare a profit and 
loss statement and a balance sheet without 
interrupting the records of the normal fiscal 
period. 

With the use of a work sheet it is not 
necessary to close the books in order to 
have interim statements. The interim state- 
ments can be prepared from the information 
found on the work sheet. 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Typewriting Error Analysis 


As a typewriting 
teacher, are you content to 
allow your class to wander 
through the first year of type- 
writing instruction without 
stopping to see what causes the students to 
make errors and how those errors may be 
corrected while the undesirable habit is still 
young? Have we reached the peak in im- 
provement in typewriting instruction? 
Should we be content with methods of in- 
struction as they are now used? 

To these questions all wide-awake, pro- 
gressive typewriting teachers will answer 
“no.” Undoubtedly there must be much 
room for improvement in typewriting in- 
struction, or we would not see so many 
people coming out of the schools who cannot 
type a useable copy of any kind. ‘Too many 
teachers are teaching typewriting only be- 
cause they can type thirty, forty, or fifty 
words a minute. In many cases no considera- 
tion is given to the teachers’ knowledge of the 
fundamentals involving the methods and 
the procedures in typewriting instruction. 

When it is taught properly, typewriting 


Esby C. McGill 
Naval Training School (Radio) 
A. and M. College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 





is not the easiest course in the 
business curriculum to teach, as 
many people think. Instead, 
it is one of the most difficult 
courses to teach. We should 
never be content with the methods nor the 
quality of instruction in our typewriting 
classes. Instead, a concerted effort should 
always be made by the teacher to improve 
instructional methods and procedure. In 
order to make such improvements, we 
should study the student’s typing errors and 
incorrect habits, and we should try to over- 
come them in a satisfactory manner. 

Much can be done toward correcting type- 
writing difficulties through error analysis. 
In view of such thought the error analysis 
chart shown below has been prepared 
through various trials and revisions. When 
this chart is used successfully, it has been 
found that various degrees of individual in- 
struction should be used. The teacher will 
find that few students have identically the 
same difficulties. In order to meet these 
circumstances efficiently, each student and 
his work should be carefully analyzed and 


ERROR ANALYSIS CHART 





Line Number 


Cause | Remedy 
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Ss 
-= 
=) 
Lan} 


3, 13, 21, 24, 27 Added strokes 


which 
lished 


5 
wo 








1. Caused by motor 


have 


prefixes, suffixes, and words. 
2. Insufficient control. 
3. Lack of self-confidence. | 





habits | 1. 
become estab- 
writing familiar | 








Control concentra- 
tion. 

2. Develop continuity and 

rhythm. 


through 


























5, 22, 24, 25 Unaligned capitals 1. Not getting shift key down. | 1. Rotate the hand and focus 
2. Releasing shift key too soon. | —_ energy behind little finger. 
3. Allowing hand to roll over, | 2. Use correcting exercises, such 
causing fourth finger to strike | as FJFJ. 
shift key with a side stroke. | 3. Use finger gymnastics to 
strengthen little finger. 
4, 5, 8, 15, 16, 25, ‘Transposition 1. Adding | the correct letter | 1. Explain the exact kind of 
27 that has been omitted after mental control. 
the anticipated letter has | 2. Use rhythmical drills. 
been made. 3. Practice on special lists of 
2. Failure to make the correct | words and letter combinations 
mental reproduction of the | which aim to fix such related 
word pattern. | letter association more firmly. 
3. Reading too far beyond the | 4. Explain function of nervous 
typing of copy. system in making word pattern. 
Inclining margin 1. Not holding paper correctly. | 1. Demonstrate. 
2. Not placing paper against | 2. Use paper release lever prop- 
paper guide. erly. 
3. Not twirling cylinder knob. | 3. Place edge of paper against 
4. Not using paper release lever paper guide. 
to straighten paper. 4. Let paper rest on paper bed. 
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he should be given as much individual in- 
struction as the situation merits. 


As the chart now stands, it should be con- 
sidered as an outline or a brief form that is 
flexible enough to meet individual student 
needs. Teachers and students are encouraged 
to enlarge and to extend the chart in de- 


tailed form for adaptation to their particular 
needs. 


The illustration below attempts to show 
some of the most common typewriting 
errors and the chart sets forth the most 
common causes and means of correcting 
these errors. 


COMMON ERRORS ILLUSTRATED 


i The test of our democracy ss) not so much whether we can 


2 hold together while everything goes Ge 1) with us but the €rst) 


3 is whether we can and will hold together if the tide of 
4 Gans) against us. 

5 (ip) things should go(bad 1y) for us, we would need 

6 national (anitythen) more than ever, but it sometimes happens 

7 that we are too willing to blame each other when the fortunes 
8 fo) war turn against us. 

9 Let me use France as an “example. France had numerically 


10 the largest army in the Sat. The ldaginot (lin 9 was €onced _ d) 


11 (to) be the most impregnable military fortress ever constructed, 


12 yet France lacked theGpird of unity. 


13 In the dark hour when Hitler's blitzkrieg WasS, toward Paris, 


14 the French(peoplesterted) blaming each other. (hh ey) destroyed 
— ad) 
15 (conficence) in (thier) ow Goveranent Sven @f ter the battle, efun, 


movin 


leaders 


16 they started changing public @ficial9G@ad military fortress. 


17 (They) were completely demoralized on account of the confusion 


18 which they h:.d(bought) upon themselves. They (adked)that one 


19 essential to victory--national Ghity) 


20 (Ifiramly) believe that if the French people (ia) fought as 


21 one man against Hitler, they would (bee) free (tom y,) If they had 
- 
22 Ceey united, the Government of (France) with its feet imi pPlante) 
—— -- A, 
23 on the Gtr ong) foundation G@fthab national unity Gouldhay® hurled 


24 the same defiance to Hitler that (Churchill D flung from the 


25 cliffs €o)Oovern when he said: 


26 "We shall fight on the beaches; we shall (feght) ori” the 
27 (landing) zrounds; (wee shall fight on hills; we Ychall fight 
28 in the fields and in the(syreets) We shall never surrender." 
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Line Number 


18, 15, 16 


2, 15, 18, 19, 26, 28 





22, 24 


1, 24, 27 


5 


Throughout a, p, o 


6, 9, 10, 1. 
23, 2A, 27 


16, 2 22, , 23 


2, 14, 15, 


4, 15, 20, 


21, 23 








Error 


| 
*” = - 
Uneven touch 


Incorrect finger loca- 
tion 


Saon orrect carriage 
return 








Reading copy errors | 1. Not paying close 


| 


} 


Cause 


Remedy 





attention 
to the copy with eyes and 
mind. 

2. Inadequate 
over series 
made. 

3. Changing eyes from copy to 
machine. 


group 
of movements 


control | 





1. Keep eyes on copy. 
2. Concentrate. 





. Not or cond leverage 
behind each finger. 
2. Lack of self- confidence. 


eee: Seger action in re- | 


gard to key location. 

2. Lack of concentration and 
motor ability. 

3. Long fingernails. 


| 


| 
} 


1. Use rhythm drills. 





1. Concentrate on key direction. 
2. Concentrate on word patterns. 





1. Pushing carriage back in- 
stead of throwing it with 
proper movement. 

2. Using hand or thumb instead 
of proper finger to return 
carriage. 


— 


. Demonstrate rapid forearm 

movement in a count of 1, 2, 3. 
2. Strike carriage with a quick 
forearm movement. 





Double letters 





Spacing within the 


word 


Failure te ‘inde nt for 
veovsnnnde 


Light letters 


Faulty spacing 


Bunched errors 


“Piled letters 








mi 


1. Lack of motor control. 
2. Lack of « cone entration. 


1. Lack of rhythm. 

2, Stroking keys too hard. 

3. Stroking keys with a long, 
slow stroke; lingering on the 
keys. 


:. Lack of concentration. 
2. Lack of continuity in action. 





1. Lack of relaxation. 

2. Lack of rotation of hand. 

3. Lack of key resistance knowl- 
edge. 

4. Uneven stroking. 


1. Improper rotation of thumb 
on space bar. 

2. Exerting too much energy 
on space bar, causing carriage 
to jump. 

3. Releasing too 


space bar 


slowly, causing carriage to 


jump. 
4. Lack 
copy. 
). Irregular stroking. 


of concentration on 


5. 





1. Emphasize movement until 
correction is made. 





1. Demonstrate proper method 
of stroking keys. 

. Use rhythm drills. 

. Develop a firm, rapid stroke. 


08 © 





| 1. Develop continuity in all ac- 


tions by constantly keeping 
mind on copy. 


1. Use rhythm continuity drills. 


2. Use sentences or words which 
contain letters that use the 
little or weak fingers. 

3. Stroke keys firmly with a 
snapped down stroke, hitting 
half of finger. 


“1. Demonstrate proper rotation 
of thumb on space bar. 

2. Development of even touch 
by rhythm exercises. 








“1. Lack of relaxation. 
2. Lack of control. 
3. Lack of physical continuity. 





1. Some movements in a series 
are made more quickly than 
others. 

2. Striking two keys simultane- 
ously. 

3. Lack of rhythm and conti- 
nuity in action. 


“1. Control 








“1. Write under control. 


2. Do not slow down, but catch 
self mentally. 

3. Concentrate 
made. 

4. Cultivate ability of momen- 
tary relaxation. 


after error is 


sequence of letter- 
making movements as to time. 

2. Use rhythm drills to control 
evenness and intensity of 
strokes. 

3. Use continuity drills to en- 
force a continuous movement. 





Pur SUT 





oo 


we 


ame 


| 
f 





Pree 


























} 
Line Number | Error Cause Remedy 

11, 17, 24, 25, 27 | Uneven left margin 1. Wrong finger position on | 1. Demonstrate. 
| carriage. . Feel resistance of carriage re- 
2. Pushing instead of throwing turn. 
carriage. . Use corrective drills which 

3. Whole arm used instead of call for first five strokes on 

forearm on carriage. left hand after carriage is re- 
4. Throwing carriage too hard. turned; first stroke should be 
| 5. Throwing carriage too lightly. ay 

13, 15, 24 | Uneven right margin | 1. Not listening for bell. . Demonstrate proper use of 
| 2. Not operating marginal re- marginal release. 
| lease properly. . Stress importance of listening 
for bell and returning of car- 
| riage. 

10, 12, 16, 18, 20, | Omission of letters 1. Light stroking of keys. 1. Make letter-making move- 

92 | 2. Space bar stuck too lightly. ments with equal intensity. 
3. Improper control over se- | 2. Develop rhythm and conti- 
quence of letter-making nuity. 
movements. 3. Use quick, firm snap stroke, 
| 4. Tendency to slur over indi- making contact on ball of 

vidual letters. fingers. 

Visual Aids come acquainted with numerous forms. 


(Continued from page 55) 


deal, cither in keeping stockrooms, or in 
preparing requisitions and invoices. <A 
course of study can be developed more ef- 
fectively on the basis of information gained 
by motion pictures. 

These men and women are going out into 
types of work and into places many of them 
have never seen. Motion pictures help the 
student to visualize the actual job in opera- 
tion, the surroundings, and the importance 
of the work. The course, therefore, becomes 
more interesting and more meaningful for 
the students, and they are able to adapt 
themselves more readily to the routine upon 
assignment. 

waLt cuarts. Wall charts are used chiefly 
to demonstrate the more difficult forms or 
to illustrate relationships; more specifically, 
the Navy letter, payroll, organization of the 
Navy, distribution of Navy appropriations, 
and fiscal returns. 

MIMEOGRAPHED AND MULTILITHED CHARTS AND 
DIAGRAMS. Replicas of wall charts are mimeo- 
graphed or multilithed and given to the 
individual students to include in their note- 
books. Sections of ships are prepared to 
show the location of different storerooms 
and to acquaint students with different 
parts of the vessel. Diagrams of airplanes 
show the location of the principal parts of 
the plane. These charts and diagrams are 
more easily prepared and are probably more 
extensively used than any other device. 

BLACKBOARD CLoTH. In the training for 
storekeepers the men and women must be- 
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They must know their uses and how to 
prepare them properly. The blank forms 
are reproduced on the blackboard cloth. 
With the blank form before the students, 
the instructor explains as he demonstrates 
the proper method of completing the forms. 
This not only saves time in answering many 
questions, but it also eliminates the neces- 
sity of completing several similar forms for 
practice. 

BLACKBOARD. The blackboard, too, has its 
place. Its potentialities have never been 
entirely explored. Since practically all 
learning must take place in the classroom, 
ample blackboard space is provided. Be- 
“ause different classes meet in the same 
room, it is practically impossible to reserve 
blackboard space. Emphasis is placed upon 
neatness and arrangement of blackboard 
work. Particular use is made of diagrams, 
rather than mere outline work, to assist 
students in visualizing difficult relation- 
ships. Points or diagrams placed on the 
blackboard are usually used again at the 
end of the hour to clinch or to review the 
material covered. 

By these aids the time required to com- 
plete the couse of study has been materially 
reduced without decreasing the storekeep- 
ers’ occupational proficiency. Gratifying 
results have been obtained, and new devices 
and new applications of other visual aids 
are being sought constantly. 


BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Altered 


Suppose a completed, delivered 
check is altered while in circula- 
tion, without knowledge of the 
drawer, and is then presented to 
the drawee bank and paid by it. Who loses 
—the bank or the depositor? 

It is no doubt universally agreed that the 
depositor owes a duty to his bank to aid it 
in protecting itself from loss; likewise, the 
bank owes a duty to the depositor to pay 
only upon his proper order. Can we assume 
that the bank can pay out on “successfully” 
altered instruments without loss to itself? 

Let us inquire into the relationship be- 
tween the depositor and his bank, as gov- 
erned by the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law and a few of the decisions re- 
lating to forgery. 

Section 124 of the law contains this state- 
ment: “Where a negotiable instrument is 
materially altered without the assent of all 
parties liable thereon, it is voided except as 
against a party who has himself made, al- 
tered, or assented to the alteration, and 
subsequent indorsers.” A holder in due 
course may enforce payment according to 
its original tenor only. 

Applying a strict interpretation to this 
law, it would appear that a drawee bank, 
not being a holder in due course, has no 
right to pay out on an altered instrument 
and charge the amount to the depositor. If 
material alteration voids the instrument, 
the depositor certainly does not have to pay 
anyone other than a holder in due course. 

The bank is in a difficult position. The 
teller looks at the check, notes the genuine 
signature of the depositor, doesn’t see any- 
thing indicating alteration, and proceeds to 
pay out. The check was “successfully” al- 
tered by a clever forger. Is the bank liable? 
Both the law and the great weight of au- 
thority seem to indicate that it is liable. 

In the case of Hatton vs. Holmes (97 Cal. 
208), the court, quoting from another 
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Checks and the Bank 


source, said: “‘Payments made 
upon forged instruments are, there- 
fore, at the peril of the bank, 
unless it can claim. . . negligence 
chargeable to the depositor.” 

In the case of Janin vs. London & San 
Francisco Bank (92 Cal. 14), the court held: 
“It is well settled that a bank... is not 
entitled to debit his account with any pay- 
ments except such as are made by his order 
or direction.” 

While these cases were founded upon a 
forged indorsement and a forged signature, 
material alteration is also forgery. 

As to the question of alteration of the 
amount of the check, certainly the bank 
should be liable if the alteration was evident. 
Suppose, however, the alteration was not 
evident, but the drawer made alteration 
easy by the manner in which he wrote the 
check, who is liable? 

In the case of Linick vs. A. J. Nutting 
and Company (125 N. Y. Supp. 93), the 
court said: ““The drawer of a check is not 
bound so to prepare it that nobody else can 
successfully tamper with it... .” 

Of course, there is the case of Merritt vs. 
Boyden (191 Ill. 136, 60 N.E. 907), in which 
it was held: ““When the maker of a note 
has himself, by careless execution of the 
instrument, left room for an alteration to be 
made by insertion without defacing the in- 
strument or exciting the suspicion of a 
careful man...the maker will be liable 
upon it, as altered... .”> However, in this 
case the judge emphasized that material 
alteration of a completed instrument by a 
payee or transferee voided the instrument. 

In the case of the Broad Street Bank vs. 
the National Bank of Goldsboro (112 S.E. 
(N.S.) 11, 22 A.L.R. 1124), it was held that 
the great weight of authority did not hold 
the issuer of a negotiable instrument liable 
for filling up spaces or for cancelling them 
(Concluded on page 96) 
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War Stamp Sales, Inc. 


Too often formal class 
work, lacking reality, fails to 
bring forth from the students 
their best efforts. Because 
of this, members of the com- 
mercial departments of al- 


by 
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Wilbur Wright High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


An article describing a prac- 
tical business experience for 


The next day we improved 
upon the original plan and 


adopted the organization 
chart shown below. The 
members of the board of 


most any school system 
should welcome the many 
school projects that are especially suited to 
their department which will afford an op- 
portunity to apply book learning to actual 
business situations. 

For this reason I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity given to my classes to handle the 
sales of war stamps and bonds in our school. 
Of course, it meant extra work, but it pro- 
vided a real chance for the students to make 
use of what I had been telling them in class. 
Since I teach a great variety of subjects, I 
was able to draw on “specialists” for the 
various posts in our “organization.” 

We began the project in the business 
management class. We had been studying 
corporate organization, so quite naturally 
a plan of organization for our “‘corporation”’ 


commercial students. 





directors were “drafted” for 
our purpose and they con- 
sisted of the principal, the 
assistant principal, the head of our com- 
mercial department, and myself. The class 
realized that the administrative heads of the 
school had final control of their plans, just 
as the board of directors has final control of 
the general policies of any corporation. 

As teacher of these classes, I acted for the 
board of directors and selected the various 
officers, with the approval of the members 
of the class. These executive positions were 
filled by members of the business manage- 
ment class. As president and general man- 
ager we selected the boy who had been con- 
nected with the stamp sales for two semesters 
previous to the organization of our “‘cor- 
poration.” 

The boy who was made vice-president in 
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the staff of the school paper; therefore, he 
was the logical person for that position. In 
the publicity and advertising department 
we placed students who were good at the 
various tasks necessary for advertising. A 
series of weekly ads for the school paper 
and several large posters were prepared. 
In addition, special stories were published 
and a progress chart of sales was displayed 
in a prominent spot in the lunchroom. Ideas 
for the advertising department were so- 
licited from the students in my other classes 
and they were used if they had the approval 
of the general manager. 

Our accounting department was an im- 
portant one—in fact, one department was 
as important as the other for the successful 
operation of the corporation. Because some 
of our students attend school on a co-opera- 
tive plan (two weeks at work and two weeks 
in school), we elected a secretary-treasurer 
for each shift. These boys supervised the 
keeping of records, the balancing of cash, 
the training of new bookkeepers, the prepara- 
tion of adequate record forms when they 
were needed, the keeping of a “Daily Re- 
capitulation of Sales by Record Rooms” 
form, and the keeping of supply statistics 
and reports on sales for the other depart- 
ments. Three boys were elected to assist the 
secretary-treasurers as cashiers and book- 
keepers on a staggered shift basis. These 
students were all from the Bookkeeping IV 
and Accounting I classes. Every second 
week the boy who had been a member of 
the group the longest dropped out and a 
new member was added. For the first two 
weeks the new member was trained; during 
the second two wecks he helped in checking 
in and out the stamps and money and in 
keeping the records; during the last two 
weeks he was head bookkeeper in charge 
of the other members of the group. After 
six weeks of experience he dropped out to 
make room for other members of the class. 
In this way all members of the class had a 
chance to do this work during one semester. 
The accounting department had complete 
charge of stamps and money and the ac- 
counts had to be in “roti at all times. 
These students handled over $100 each 
stamp day. 

Our sales and distribution division was 
organized on a regional basis with separate 
vice-presidents in charge of each floor; these 
vice-presidents, too, were selected from the 
business management class. The actual 
contact with the students was made by 
the members of the salesmanship class 
through their record rooms. The officers in 
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charge acted as sales managers. They saw 
that the members of this group were all on 
the job and had enough stamps, forms, 
change, and all other necessary supplies. 
They discussed ways and means of increasing 
sales with their group, and they spoke to the 
individual teachers to get their closer co- 
operation wherever this was necessary. 

Our real corporation, ““War Stamp Sales, 
Inc.,” is a practical experience in business 
and one that the students like. It is a plan 
that is usable in any school for many pur- 
poses. In our school all plans are submitted 
in writing and are approved by the proper 
authorities. Accuracy, good timing, and 
co-ordination of activities have been found 
to be important, but best of all, the students 


are initiating ideas, discussing them, im- 
proving them, and carrying them out. Our 


business management students are actually 
managing; our bookkeeping and accounting 
students are actually keeping records and 
balancing cash; our salesmanship students 
are actually making sales. 

The plan is worth a try, and it will pay 
great dividends. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page. cloth-bound book that is now available in a 
new second edition (1943). It is designed for use in a 
collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book 
for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate 
methods course and a reference book for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








ACCOUNTING FOR 
PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a 
supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. It 
covers such pay-roll deduction procedures as those in- 
volving income taxes, social security taxes, group insur- 
ance, U. S. war bonds, and other deductions. It includes 
questions, problems, and one project with the necessary 
pay-roll forms. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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x *& *& Special Wartime Courses and Procedures * * * 


Mamie Rose Clawson, formerly Assistant State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Columbia, South Carolina; now at 
Extension Division, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina: This year when the distributive 
education program was planned, it was 
found that there were some changes that 
should be made so that the program as a 
whole would be more beneficial to all the 
stores and merchants. Some of the mer- 
chants said they were experiencing an 
extreme shortage of help, in addition to 
making the proper changes to comply 
with government regulations and the scarcity 
of goods. This was particularly true just 
before Christmas, for many men_ were 
leaving the stores to go into the armed 
forces or directly into war industries. Men 
will continue to go into these services as the 
war progresses. One of the responsibilities 
of the distributive education program, there- 
fore, was to train new workers who have 
never had store experience. This program 
was called “War Program A” and was be- 
gun early in the fall and continued through 
December. It stressed the importance of 
training and the essentials of store work 
were brought into discussions. It was a 
ten-hour course, and it was equivalent to at 
least two or three weeks on the floor obtain- 
ing “hit and miss” learning. 

The merchants have been grateful for this 
service because it helped relieve the labor 
shortage. To all those completing the full 
course, a victory card was issued carrying 
the retailers’ slogan, ““Remember the Cus- 
tomer.” Throughout this training program, 
approximately 4,000 people were enrolled 
and placed directly in the stores before 
Christmas. 

“War Program B” was set up to help the 
experienced salespeople who have remained 
on the job. They are confronted with many 
problems because the retail field is changing 
so rapidly. Then, too, because of the fre- 
quent personal contacts with the public, the 
retail salesperson can influence constructively 
public morale and national unity. In order 
to do this, the experienced salesperson must 
become familiar with the new situations 
created by the war. He must become skillful 
in handling these new situations in order to 
meet the needs of customers in such a man- 
ner that they will cheerfully and gladly co- 
operate in making our process of distribution 
function smoothly and effectively. 

One of the distributive education services 
that has been a definite aid to the merchants 
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at a time when they really had to have help 
was a series of one-night clinics that were 
set up and conducted by the distributive 
education teachers. This program was 
called “War Program C.” These clinics 
were designed to bring to the merchants 
important information on some current 
problem with which he had to deal. For 
example, in September clinics were organized 
throughout the state to discuss the topic, 
“General Maximum Price Regulation.” 
The distributive education department co- 
operated with the state Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in getting this information to 
the merchants. The OPA provided the 
speaker and the distributive education 
teachers made all arrangements and con- 
tacted the merchants for the meetings. Af- 
ter these meetings had been held, the next 
big job was to get the “point rationing,” the 
“ration banking,” and the “curtailment of 
services” clinics organized and under way. 
Itineraries were made out and practically 
every town of above 1,200 population in 
South Carolina had one of these meetings. 
The response from the merchants and the 
large attendance at the clinics was adequate 
expression of the grateful attitude and ap- 
preciation that the public felt for the serv- 
ices that the distributive education depart- 
ment was rendering. More and more the 
merchants are calling on this department 
for these clinics and training programs. 
They are beginning to realize that this is the 
only division of the state department of edu- 
vation that provides a service for them. 


In addition to these war training courses, 
there has been instruction in window and 
interior display, show card writing, and va- 
rious kinds of merchandise information. 
One of the newest types of training is for 
waitresses. The need for training of this 
group has long been felt, so a program was 
planned and Columbia was selected as one 
of the first cities to have such classes. Food 
and service are tied together with an indi- 
visible bond. Sometimes poor food served 
with speed and a smile is gladly accepted, 
but even the best of food will lose its fine 
flavor when it is served in a careless manner 
accompanied by a sour look. Good service 
also goes hand in hand with training or 
knowing what to do at the proper time. A 
waitress going on the job for the first time 
does not have time to gain good experience 
without making mistakes. There are several 
reasons for this. First, in serving food there 
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are peak periods when everyone is so busy 
that they can’t help an inexperienced person 
and she must get along as best she can by 
trial and error. Second, the turnover in a 
restaurant is such that before a girl has had 
a chance to learn, she may have accepted 
some other kind of work. The distributive 
education division is trying to alleviate this 
situation by offering classes for waitresses. 
So far, the co-operation of the managers of 
Columbia restaurants and hotels has been 
good and the program is reaching girls who 
are already on the job as well as new workers 
who hope to go into this work. 

Heretofore the amount of vocational 
training that most employees received has 
been largely dependent upon their own 
ambition and initiative. However, each 
year we find that we are getting the co- 
operation of management and many em- 
ployers are now requesting that more time 
be allowed in each town for training and for 
individual work in each store. There is no 
way to train skilled habits and attitudes 
except on the job and through training given 
under the supervision of employers and 
teachers of distributive education. We can 
no longer permit the circumstances sur- 
rounding some of our communities to de- 
prive them of the opportunities that are 
now available. 


xk * 


W.L. Edwards, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, 
Virginia: In the midst of present world events 
we are all especially anxious to do our bit to 
help with the war effort. We are hearing a 
great deal about special speed-up courses, 
preinduction courses, and various other 
courses that are being placed in the curricu- 
lum in an effort to keep our schools up to 
date and to offer work that will fit our boys 
and girls for the life they must face when 
they leave school. I am sure that none of 
us would agree that we want to be teaching 
war, but we are in the war now and we 
would not only be unfair to the students if 
we did not give them something helpful, 
but we would also be falling down on our 
job as teachers. 

In Woodrow Wilson High School we have 
been trying to decide how each department 
‘an best prepare the student to fit into the 

yar effort. We have decided that there are 
rarious other valuable classes that may be 
offered besides preflight mathematics. In 
the commercial department we have three 
courses that may be termed wartime courses: 
commercial geography, special typing, and 
Army clerical. I should like to make some 
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explanation about the Army clerical course. 

In our school, as in any public high school 
of similar size, we have a number of boys 
who are already eighteen or who will be 
eighteen soon. These boys realize that they 
only have a limited time in school before they 
must enter the armed forces. Some of them 
are in the last semester of high school and 
they are able to get a deferment to finish 
the year, while others are as far down in 
school as the sophomore year. A few of the 
boys have had previous commercial work. 


I have talked with Army and Navy offi- 
cers and I have been told that they have 
difficulty in finding enough boys who are 
trained as typists, stenographers, or clerks. 
In some instances it is necessary to have 
one of the men teach a group of boys how to 
use the typewriter. In this locality we have 
a number of soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
coast guards attending our evening classes 
for beginning typewriting, shorthand, or 
bookkeeping, or for refresher courses. 

In our Army clerical class I have thirteen 
boys and three girls. It was thought wise 
to open the class to girls because much of 
the material we cover would be good for 
future members of the WAC or WAVES. 
Some time is spent on special work for these 
branches of the service. We have asked 
that these students, if possible, should al- 
ready have studied typewriting; if they 
have not taken typewriting, they must 
take it at the same time that they are taking 
the Army clerical course. 

The course is started with the story of a 
young man who entered Army service. He 
is followed step by step from his draft board 
through the various stages of his induction, 
through his experiences as a company clerk, 
to an honorable discharge. In this way we 
have occasion to come in contact with the 


many forms used and the examinations 
taken. Our boys are glad to come to class 


and share their own experiences, for some 
of them have already gone so far as to take 
their physical examinations. | Newspaper 
articles and radio announcements concern- 
ing the branches of service have become of 
more interest to them. 

With a group of this kind it is necessary 
to vary the procedure of the class consider- 
ably. We have arithmetic drills, pay roll 
problems, simple record keeping, spelling, 
and writing. A file set is worked with adap- 
tation made to Army and Navy filing. The 
Dictaphone, Mimeograph, adding machine, 
and calculators are used, and we study Army 
and Navy terms and abbreviations. 
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We have been told by service men that 
the biggest contribution we can make to 
this group would be the following: (1) Give 
the students all the information possible 
about the Army and Navy; (2) create in 
them an attitude that they will do the best 
they can on all tests given when they are 
entering the service; (3) create in them an 
attitude of obedience and respect for all 
military orders and discipline; and (4) create 
in them the desire to be as neat and orderly 
as possible. 

Our school librarian has made us a list of 


all books in the library that pertain to the 
armed forces, and the students are required 
to read and make reports on these books. 
Many good fiction books, as well as biogra- 
phies, are available. 


Much interest has been manifested on the 
part of the boys in working with calculators 
and adding machines. The Dictaphone and 
the Mimeograph have also proved of interest. 


This course is being offered five times a 
week for one semester, and it will give one- 
half unit of credit in commercial work. 





N. B. T. A. Convention Plans 


In a special executive board issue of the 
Business Education Digest, the National 
Business Teachers Association announces 
plans for its meeting which will be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, on December 28 and 29. 
This meeting will be held in co-operation 
with the Michigan Business Education As- 
sociation. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Statler. 

The convention which was scheduled for 
Detroit last year was cancelled at the re- 
quest of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. At its meeting in March, the executive 
board of the Association recognized the 
necessity to keep alive and alert the vital 
professional work of education for business 
to meet both immediate and_ post-war 
needs. A resolution was adopted at that 
time to the effect that “...an annual 
meeting of the Association must be held 
for the purpose of electing officers and that 
such a program shall be arranged for the 
meeting as circumstances may warrant at 
the time.” 

Besides this policy of continuing with an 
annual meeting, the Association announces 
two other important policies. First, that 
regular publication services will be con- 
tinued. These consist of the four issues of 
the Business Education Digest and the Year- 
hook. Second, that publication services of 
the Association will be co-ordinated with 
those of other associations of business teach- 
ers. Plans for making this policy effective 
through the joint production of a 1944 
Yearbook by the National Business Teach- 
ers Association and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association are also announced. 
It is hoped that this first step in co-ordina- 
tion of publication services will lead to other 
significant developments in unifying and 
improving such services to the business 
teachers of the country. 
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The theme of the 1943 meeting will be 
“Business Education in Wartime and Its 
Implications for the Future.” It will be a 
streamlined, concentrated, mid-week meet- 
ing so that it will not interfere with the 
holiday and week-end travel. The tentative 
schedule is as follows: 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
10:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 

Opening Joint Session of the National Business 
Teachers Association and the Michigan Busi- 
ness Education Association 

12:30 p. M.—3:00 P. M. 

Luncheon Session of Michigan Business Education 

Association 
3:30 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 

Departmental Sessions (College, Private School, 
and Secondary School) of National Business 
Education Association 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 

8:15 a. M.-9:45 A. M. 

Breakfast Meeting of Past Presidents and Past 
Executive Board Members of National Business 
Teachers Association 

10:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 

Second General Session and Business Meeting of 

Nationa] Business Teachers Association 
12:30 Pp. M.-2:15 P. M. — 

Luncheon Meetings of Various Organizations 

2:30 Pp. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Round Table Programs and Business Meetings of 
National Business Teachers Association 

6:30 P. M. a . 

Joint Closing Dinner Session of National Business 
Teachers Association and the Michigan Busi- 
ness Education Association 


Outstanding speakers have been obtained 
to represent business and business educa- 
tion. 

Reservations for hotel rooms should be 
made in advance of the convention. ‘These 
reservations should be sent directly to the 
Hotel Statler. The rates are: Single rooms— 
$3.00 to $6.00; double rooms—%5.00 to 
$9.00; double rooms with twin beds—%6.00 
to $9.00. 
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oti CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION e By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING appeals to teachers in 
wartime because every teacher is carrying his maximum load. The teacher aids 
and the student aids will enable you to get the maximum of results in the 
shortest amount of time. You will also find that you get more from your money 
in ‘20th Century”’ than you get in any other bookkeeping course. Therefore, 
if you will think in terms of results with economy, you will select ‘20th Cen- 
tury’'’—the most widely used book in its field. 


(SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING OC 


Da 


VE AIDS ARE KEYS TO 
EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


RKING PAPERS (WORKBOOKS) 

j Working Papers will cut down the learning time of your students and cut 
down the teaching time. Your students will use eye-ease tinted paper ruled 
exactly as standard business stationery. The papers are easy to check and 

mN the work will be much neater than if done on loose paper. An objective 
study guide is provided for each lesson. In the first-year Working Papers 
stationery is included for the Walker Set. Most schools find the workbooks 


more economical than loose paper. 





Transactions for practice sets are included in both the first-year and second- 
year textbooks. Journals, ledgers, and other necessary books are available 
for completing these sets. Additional sets with or without business papers 
7 may be obtained separate from the textbook. Most teachers find that the 
students get a better understanding of actual business practice by completing 
at least one set with business papers each year. Each of these sets is based 
upon actual business. In addition, selective sets for a family, a farmer, and 


‘R professional men may also be obtained. Write for further information. 


ds 
he 


ey Each teacher is entitled to a series of free bookkeeping tests each year for 
re, each student. Watch for the announcements in September and in January. 
A teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key are furnished free to each teacher. 
Certificates of Credit, Certificates of Proficiency, and Rolls of Honor are 


Cl available without charge. Write for a circular that describes these awards, 


Da 








Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1943 


| | 
Name of Association | Place of Meeting | Date of Meeting 











| i 
Association of Urban Universities. ... ee ..| Chicago, Illinois. . October 13-14 


California Business Educators’ Association- 


Southern......... ri Los Angeles........ ..| November 6 
Los Angeles. . . ar Se. UL! ee November 6 
Colorado Education Association 0 ee Cer ..| October 28-29 
ene ey ..| October 28-29 
Grand Junction..........| October 28-29 
Connecticut State Teachers Association. . . Bridgeport.:............| October 29 
Hartford........ ....| October 29 
| New Haven..... ...| October 29 
Norwich....... | October 29 
Council of Private Business Schools. .. Ares ..| St. Louis, Missouri. . December 28-29 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association... .. ..| Wilmington...... October 22 
Delaware State Education Association | Wilmington. . October 21-22 
Georgia Education Association 
District 1. ; Statesboro. . ee ..| October 27 
District 2.... : bcscieeains a ols a SS Acie erreeene ..| October 22 
0 See eres ae eee ||| eee | October 20 
District 4.... Oe 
District 6.... se vbectencecncscecccs| MEOGMOUENG. ...0.00cs.) Gebonear a? 
District 7.... ae Brier MN 6 5h Gis vires | October 11 
District 8.... ; ; ....| Wayeross........ : October 25 
District 9.... ete | Gainesville. .... October 13 
District 10.... .....| Athens October 15 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
ere New York City... November 1 


w 


Idaho Education Association 


District 1..... ie ..| Coeur d’Alene.... ..| October 16 
District 2....... ; , i+éa'eal MUD scien October 14-15 
District 3..... eee ' October 1-2 
District 4..... .| Twin Falls... October 1-2 
District 5.... | Pocatello October 8-9 
District 6.... ........| Rexburg....... October 8-9 
District 7.... | Salmon.... eat October 22-23 
IHinois Education Association | 
Blackhawk...... ee ....| Rock Island....... October 8 
East Central... . seal Urbana..... October 8 
Kastern....... ....| Mattoon...... .-| October 8 
Illinois Valley. . | LaSalle... October 8 
Southeastern Mt. Carmel... October 8 
Western. . ee October 8 
DuPage Valley Downers Grove..........| October 11 
Mississippi Valley. .... : ..| Quincy... October 15 
Northeastern... .. ; Aurora. , ..| October 15 
Northwestern | Rockford a ‘ October 15 
Rock River. | Dixon.. ‘eee October 15 
Lake Shore. . . . Cicero and Evanston October 25 
State..... mS Chicago December 27-29 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
Marth Comtral. .........0002.008% South Bend October 21-22 
Northeastern. ..... ee ; | Fort Wayne October 21-22 
Northwestern | Gary..... October 21-22 
Southwestern. . Evansville. | October 21-22 
State | Indianapolis October 21-22 
Indiana Vocational Association........ ..| Indianapolis October 21 
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Name of Association 





lowa State Teachers Association 
Southwestern.......... 
Northwestern..... 
South Central... . 
| a 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Kentucky Association of 


Schools....... 


Colleges and 


Maryland State Teachers Association 
Michigan Business Education Association 


Michigan Education Association 
ee 
Region 2......... 

Region 3....... 

Region 4. 
Remon S........ 
Region 6........ 
Remon 7........ 
Region 8 


Milwaukee Commercial Teachers Club 


Minnesota Education Association 
Central. 
Northeastern. 
Northern. . 
Western. . 
Southwestern....... 
Southeastern. . . 
Twin Cities... 


Missouri Association of Private Business Schools 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Northeastern......... 
Northwestern. 

Central... 
Southwestern....... 
Southeastern... . 
South Central 
state..... 


Montana Education Association 
Southwestern. .. 


Southern . 
Central. .... 
North Central 
Northern 
Northeastern. . 
Kastern 


National Business Teachers Association 
Nebraska State Education Association 
District 1... 


District 2... 
District 3 


October, 1943 





.| Dodge City.... 
| Independence 


Topeka................. 
| Wichita 


Secondary | 


| Joplin........ 


Place of Meeting 


| 


Date of Meeting 





Council Bluffs........... 
Ak 
Creston........ 
Des Moines.... 


AS ee eee 


ae 


Lexington... 


Baltimore. .. 


Detroit. ... 


Detroit....... 
Saginaw........ nares ee 
Jackson and Lansing... . 


Traverse City...... 
OPO ETEe 
Marquette. .. 
Kalamazoo. . 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


tl ee 
Hibbing. .... 
Bemidji 
Moorhead 
Mankato. . 
Winona 
Minneapolis 


St. Louis 


Columbia. . .. 


Warrensburg... .. 


Cape Girardeau. . 
ee 
St. Louis 


Missoula eee eS ea 
Whitehall. ..... 
Livingston....... 
Lewistown... 
Great Falls 


Glasgow... .. 
Miles City... 


Detroit, Michigan. 


| Lincoln 
| Omaha 


Norfolk 


| 


October 7-8 
October 8 
October 9 
November 4-6 


November 5-6 
November 5-6 
November 5-6 
November 5-6 
November 5-6 
November 5-6 


October 29-30 


October 22-23 


| December 28-29 


| October 28-30 


| October 14 


October 22 
October 29 
October 21 
October 7-8 
October 14-15 
October 7-8 
October 15 


22 


October 14 


October 14-1 

October 14-15 
] 
1 


October 14 
October 15 
October 21-22 


October 28-29 


December 28 


October 1-2 


October 7-8 
October 7-8 


| October 8 


October 13-1 
October 14-1: 
October 14-1 
November 3 


October | 
October 2 
October 4 


| October 8 


October 11 
October 15 
October 16 
October 22-23 


December 28-29 


October 28-29 
October 28-29 
October 28-29 
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Name of Association 


Nebraska State Education Association (Continued) 
District 4 


District 5 
District 6. 


Nevada State Educational Association. 


New England Association of School Superintendents. . 
New England Business College Association. 
New England Business College Teachers Association 


New Jersey Education Association 


New Mexico Educational Association. 


New York State Teachers Association— 
Northern. . 
Central.... 
Northeastern 
Long Island. . 
North Central. 
Eastern. .. 
Southern. 
Western.... 
Central Western. 
Southeastern. .. 


North Carolina Education Association— 
Western. . ; 

South Piedmont 

Northwestern 

North Central. ... 

Southeastern. . . 

Northeastern. ... 


North Dakota Education Association 


Ohio Education Association— 
Northwestern 
Northeastern. . 
Southeastern. 
Southwestern. 
ae 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
Northern. .. 
East Central. . 
Southeastern. 
Northeastern. .... 
Central. 
Southwestern. .. 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association. ... . 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Central-Western 
Centval....... 
Eastern...... 
Southern 
Northwestern. 
Western... 
Midwestern... 
Northeastern. . . 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction... . 
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Place of Meeting 


Grand Island and North 
Platte....... 

McCook. ; 

Alliance, Chadron, Sidney, 
and Scottsbluff. 


Ely. 
Reno. . 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York City 


Albuquerque. 


Potsdam... 
Utica 
Plattsburg. . . 
New York City.. 
Watertown. . 
Albany. . ; 
Binghamton. 
Buffalo... . 
Rochester. 
New York. 
Rochester. .. . 


Asheville. . 
Charlotte. 
Winston-Salem 
Durham..... 
Fayetteville 
Greenville. 


Bismarck. . 


Toledo 

Cleveland. . 

Athens and Portsmouth 
Cincinnati. 

Columbus. . 


maee.... 
Ada... 
Durant. . 
Tulsa. . 
Edmond. 
Mangum 


Harrisburg 


Indiana... 


Lock Haven 


| Allentown. . 


Hershey. . 
Not decided. 
Pittsburgh. .. 
New Castle. 
Not decided 
Harrisburg. . 


Providence... 


| October 


| October 21 


Date of Meeting 


October 
October 


29 
29 
October 29 

10-13 
17-20 
24-27 


October 
October 


| October 31- November 3 


November 18-19 


November 26-27 
October 16 
November 12-14 


October 21-23 


September 25 
October 2 
October 2 
October 9 
October 9 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
November 21 


WO WW 


~ 


we 


o° 
y 


2 
23 


November 2 
November 4 
November 9 
November 11 
November 16 
November 18 


November 3-5 


October 28-29 
October 29 
October 29 


| October 29-30 


December 28-29 


22 
October 22 
October 22 


| October 28-29 


October 29 


| November 5 


December 27 


September t-25 
October 7 
October 8 
October 15 
October 16 
October 22 
October 29 

| November 5 


| December 27-29 


2 
8 


24 


| October 28-29 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





South Dakota Education Association— 


Northern. ........ | Aberdeen.. . November 1-2 
Southeastern. . | Sioux Falls. . November 1-2 
Central..... Pierre... .. November 4-5 
Western 


Rapid City November 5-6 


Tennessee Education Association— 
Eastern. ... 


Middle. . 


Knoxville. .. 
Nashville. . 


October 29 
October 22 


Texas State Teachers Association. . . 


San Antonio November 26-27 


Walla Walla October 26 


Virginia Education Association. | Richmond | November 16-18 
Washington Education Association. . | Bellingham October 15 
| Vancouver. | October 18 
| Longview. ... October 19 
| Aberdeen and Chehalis... | October 20 
| Tacoma. . | October 21 
Seattle... | October 22 
| Spokane... October 25 
| 


West Virginia State Education Association. . . Charleston. 


Winfield, Kansas 


October 27-29 


Winfield Education Clinic. . . October 7-9 


Wisconsin Education Association— 


Southwestern | Platteville | September 24 
Lake Superior. | Superior. . | October 7-8 
Northern. . . Ashland. | October 7-8 
Central... Wausau | October 8 
Northwestern Eau Claire | October 14-15 
Western. . LaCrosse | October 14-15 
State..... | Milwaukee | November 4-6 
Wyoming Education Association Casper November 5-6 








Army of Better Typists 


Mrs. Margaret B. McCardle of Kingston 
High School, Kingston, New York, has 
originated a contest with military appeal to 
students. In her typewriting classes Mrs. 
McCardle started a contest called “The 
Army of Better Typists.” All students are 
“inducted” into this army as “Privates” 
and as soon as they have completed three 
perfect papers, they receive a “‘promotion” 
to “Private First Class.”” Each additional 
three perfect papers entitles the student to 
subsequent promotions, such as “Corporal,” 
“Sergeant,” and so on. 

The perfect papers are all posted on the 
bulletin board for inspection. A chart con- 
taining the students’ names and their ranks 
is also posted. A colored star indicates each 
promotion—green for Private First Class, 
blue for Corporal, red for Sergeant, and so 
on. The students are also given tags which 
bear the insignia, “Army of Better Typists,”’ 
and their ranks. They seem to have a great 
deal of pride in wearing these tags, and 
they work hard to earn one with a higher 
rank on it. 


October, 1943 


This contest is arousing interest not only 
in her own typewriting classes, but students 
in typewriting classes of other teachers 
which are held in the same room are also 
inquiring about it. They, too, watch the 
charts on the bulletin board and like to see 
how their friends are progressing. Even the 
students who do not take typewriting have 
shown an interest. 

Since the beginning of the contest there 
has been a decided change in the attitude of 
the students toward their typewriting. Their 
daily aim seems to be to earn a new “pro- 
motion” and to get another star and tag. 

One might think this contest would en- 
courage the students to type more slowly in 
order to write more perfect papers. In order 
to avoid a slow-down, frequent drills on 
speed are given. Consequently, there has 
been no drop in the gross speed. 

This plan is just an example of what can 
be done to make typewriting more interest- 
ing. Typewriting is a subject which may 
become “humdrum” unless such efforts are 
made by teachers to stimulate interest. 
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WHAT TRAINING ARE YOU GIVING 
IN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT ? 








BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 


BY MISS RAY ABRAM 
BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a book for 
personality development, a study of 
ethics, and a study of practical busi- 
ness psychology. This book may 
rightfully be called “How to Get 
Along in Business.” 


The book consists of a series of 
lessons which encourage _ students 
to say and to do those things that 
will train them for acceptable be- 
havior in business offices. Follow-up 
activities and practical exercises ac- 
company the chapters. Many of 
these problems are introduced as 
the basis for discussion. 


If a regular course in personality 
development cannot be offered, you 
should at least have a few copies for 
library reference. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Joint Yearbook of N.B.T. A. and E.C.T.A. 


The officers of the National Business 
Teachers Association and the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association have recently 
announced plans for collaboration in pro- 
ducing a joint yearbook in 1944. This is 
part of the plan to eliminate duplication of 
efforts and to render a greater service to the 
members of both organizations. 

This joint project is the culmination of 
efforts on the part of leaders in both associa- 
tions during the past three years. It is 
particularly fortunate that plans could be 
completed and approved by the executive 
boards of both associations at this time. 
During past years each of these associations 
has been issuing a yearbook of unquestioned 
value to the business education profession. 
There is every reason to believe that their 
combined efforts will now produce a year- 
book that even surpasses the former excel- 
lent ones in value. Such a contribution, 
directly representing the large memberships 
of these two associations, will be most wel- 
come during the present war emergency. 

Plans for this joint publication were de- 
veloped through meetings of committees 
appointed by the executive boards of the 
two associations. As finally approved by 
both boards, the administration of the joint 
1944 Yearbook publication is controlled by 
a Joint Publication Commission. This com- 
mission consists of Elvin S. Eyster (chair- 
man), Raymond C. Goodfellow (secretary), 
L. A. Rice, and J. Murray Hill. 

The personnel of the editorial committee 
for the production of the 1944 Yearbook 
consists of Louis A. Rice (chairman), Dr. 
McKee Fisk, James T. Meehan, Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, and R. G. Walters. Preparation 
of material for this Yearbook is already 
well under way. 

Membership in either the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association or the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association will en- 
title the member to a copy of this Yearbook 
without further cost. Although joint pub- 
lication of the Yearbook has been approved 
for 1944 only, the Joint Publication Com- 
mission is formulating policies for the pos- 
sible extension of the service for future 
years. Also, these plans and policies are 
being developed in such a manner that 
other associations may join in the venture 
in future years if they so desire. 
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Bulletins of N. A. B. T. T. 1. 


Over a period of years the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions has published many valuable bulle- 
tins. Only a few copies of some of these are 
available, but while the supply lasts, they 
may be obtained for 50 cents each. 


The following is a list of available bulle- 
tins. A remittance should be sent in cash, 
small denominations of stamps, check, or 
money order to Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 

No. 9, March, 1936—‘‘Research 

Teacher-Training” 

No. 10, May, 1936—‘‘Methods Requirements in 
Commercial Teacher-Training” 

No. 11, January, 1937—‘‘Practice Teaching and 
Business Experience in Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions” 

No. 12, May, 1987—‘“‘Tenth Annual Conference of 
National Association of Commercial ‘eacher- 
Training Institutions” 

No. 13, December, 1937 
Service” 


in Commercial 


“Training of Teachers in 


No. 14, February, 19838—‘‘Suggested Programs for 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions” 

No. 17, July, 1939—‘‘Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions” 

No. 18, October, 1939—“State University Programs 
for Preparation of Business Teachers as Com- 
pared with Programs for Home Economics, Eng- 
lish, and Social Science” 

No. 21, October, 1940—“An Analysis and Appraisal 
of Some Consumer Education Programs in Sec- 
ondary Schools” 

No. 22, May, 1941—“‘Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Annual] Conference of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions” 

No. 23, July, 1941—“*Commercial Teacher-Training 
Curricula in 94 Accredited Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools in 1938” 

No. 24, December, 1941—““Teacher Training and 
Research Studies in Business Education” 

No. 25, January, 1942—“A Study of Student Teach- 
ing in Business Subjects in State Teachers Col- 
leges, State Colleges, and Universities, and Se- 
lected Private Colleges and Universities” 

No. 26, March, 1942—‘“‘Report of Work Committee 
on a Rating Seale for Secondary Business Educa- 
tion; Third (1941) Tentative Report” 

No. 27, April, 1942—“Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions” 

No. 28, October, 1942—‘‘Comparative Analysis and 
Evaluation of National High School Subject- 
Matter Societies with Implications for the Future 
Business Leaders of America. Also, Author and 
Subject Index of N. A. B. T. T. I. Bulletins 1 to 
26, inclusive” 

No. 29, January, 1943 
Business Education” 


No. 80, May, 1943—“The Selection of Persons to 
be Trained as Teachers of Business Subjects” 


“Handbook for Studying 


October, 1943 








| BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


AND 


MANAGEMENT 


SHILT AND WILSON 


If you want your graduates to be 
recognized as a little more superior 
than those with just a minimum of 
training, you should consider the 
possibility of introducing an ad- 
vanced general course in business 
principles. BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT is a practical 
book. It does not deal in terms of 
theories, but it deals with the specific 
procedures of organizing and operat- 
ing a business. It emphasizes two 
points of view: that of the worker and 
that of the employer. It gives that 
general, over-all understanding that 
will help you to train better graduates. 


* 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Humphrey in U. S. Office of Education 
Clyde W. Humphrey, 


was recently appointed 
to the staff of the Busi- 
ness Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Humphrey is a 
graduate of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State ‘Teachers 
College, Richmond. He 
obtained his Master’s de- 
gree from George Pea- 
body College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennes- 
sce. He has completed 
some advanced work at 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers and at New York University. 

Mr. Humphrey has taught in the high 
school at Lexington, North Carolina; at 
State Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina; at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro; 
and at the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. Just before going to Washington he 
was serving as head of the department of 
business at Meredith College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 





Clyde Humphrey 


Appointments at Russell Sage College 


Two new members have been added to 
the faculty of the School of Business, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York. 

Gustave Schwamm, formerly a teacher of 
business education in the Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut, has been 
appointed an instructor in business educa- 
tion. Mr. Schwamm is a member of the 
New York State Bar, and he has been a 
contributor to many education 
publications. 

Marie Jaeger, formerly chairman of the 
commercial department of the Bergenfield 
Hligh School, Bergenfield, New Jersey, has 
been named an instructor in business educa- 
tion. She has also taught in the high school 
at Iligh Bridge, New Jersey. 


business 


Tri-State Meeting Cancelled 


At the meeting of the executive board of 
the Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, which was held in August, it was 
unanimously decided to cancel the usual 
fall meeting of the Association. Some mem- 
bers, of course, will be disappointed. How- 
ever, it is the belief of the executive board 
that in an all-out war effort it is an evidence 
of patriotism to forego “business as usual” 
and to co-operate with the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

e + e 


Sale of War Stamps and Bonds 


Robert J. Floyd of Modesto High School, 
Modesto, California, recently conducted a 
successful war stamp and bond sale. The 
plan started originally by his presenting the 
idea of the drive to his two classes in Every- 
day Business. Each class of thirty-five 
students voted unanimously for the drive. 
It was explained that no pressure should be 
used to induce students to buy stamps or 
bonds. 

Stamp books of various denominations 
and bond application forms were obtained 
for ready distribution. A wall bar chart was 
made by one of the students, and cumulative 
daily sales totals for each class were posted. 
It was voted that the teacher was not to 
buy stamps or bonds from either class. 

Stamps and bonds were sold during the 
first ten minutes of each period during the 
ten-day drive. Stamps were delivered upon 
receipt of students’ money. Bond applica- 
tions and money were accepted, a receipt 
was given, and the bond was delivered to the 
student on the following day. Individual 
purchase amounts were not announced. No 
student was placed in an embarrassing posi- 
tion through inability to buy. No individual 
solicitation took place in or out of the class- 
room. 

Student newspaper publicity during the 
drive was a factor in holding the enthusiasm 
of participants. All the business details 
were carried out by class members with the 
teacher in the background. 





Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





Zone Numbers for City Addresses 


The U. S. Post Office Department has established a system of zone numbers for all 
large cities in the United States. If the district in which your school is located has been 
given a zone number by your local postmaster, please notify THE BALANCE SHEET so that 
your complete address may be used. Send the notice to The Balance Sheet, 201 West 
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Alpha lota Conference 


The presentation of a mobile canteen 
with equipment to the American Red Cross 
was the highlight of this year’s Alpha Iota 
conference, which was held at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on July 
9-11. This was the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Sorority. 

Grand President Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton 
formally presented the key to the canteen 
to Mrs. Thomas Karr Givens, chairman of 
the canteen corps of the Louisville Chapter 
of the Red Cross. The canteen is now sta- 
tioned at Fort Knox, Kentucky. This gift 
was made possible through the contributions 
of members of Alpha Iota which totaled 
more than $2,700. 


Saturday, July 10, was designated as 
Alpha lota Service Day. More than 200 
service men were guests of the delegates at 
a dinner-dance. Members of Alpha Iota 
who did not attend the conference enter- 
tained at dinners and other gatherings 
throughout the country. 


Among the prominent speakers at the 
conference were John Cudahy, former am- 
bassador to Poland and Belgium and minis- 
ter to Luxemburg and Eire. Frank J. Kuhl, 
Wisconsin administrator of the War Savings 
Staff of the U. S. Treasury, spoke on ‘““How 
Much Would You Invest for Peace?” The 
theme of the Friday afternoon business 
session was “The Business Girl’s Place in 
Winning the War.” Other guest speakers 
included Margaret T. Sharp, executive 
director of the Milwaukee County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross; Albert D. 
Moody, director of the Milwaukee County 
USO; Mrs. T. Westley Tuttle, chairman of 
women’s activity, Wisconsin Salvage Com- 
mittee; and Henry Steussy, district salvage 


chief of the War Production Board. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Arlie Schardt, executive 


officer of the Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
Military District, spoke on ““Women’s Con- 
tribution to the War Effort” at the Friday 
evening dinner. 

On Saturday morning a discussion, “Op- 
portunities in Service,” was presented by 
officers of the WAC, WAVES, and Marines. 
This was followed by a panel discussion on 
wartime chapter problems with Mrs. Emma 
Flandro presiding. At the Saturday luncheon 
Lieutenant Ed Emerine, public relations 
officer at Billy Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, discussed the subject, * “The Ac- 
tivities of a Flying Captain With the Ferry 
Command.” At the Saturday afternoon 
business session Mrs. Dorothy Spinks of 


October, 1943 


Washington, D. C., who represents Alpha 
Iota on the Washington Committee on 
Equal Rights for Women, gave a report. 
Dr. Paul J. Mundie of Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, addressed ‘the 
Saturday evening dinner guests on the sub- 
ject, “The Role of the United States in 
Victory and Peace.” 

Sunday morning the Alpha Iota confer- 
ence ritual was presented by the grand offi- 
cers and regional councilors. This was fol- 
lowed by an all-Sorority chapel service in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Schroeder. 

Nancy Grey, news commentator of Station 
WTMJ, selected Madeline Ennis of Syra- 
cuse, New York, as the 1944 Ideal Secretary. 
May Jane Vogel of Kansas City received 
the highest rating in the written quiz on 
current news questions and was presented 
as Miss Victory at the grand officers’ dinner. 
Gladys Johnson, grand secretary of Alpha 
Iota, crowned Patricia Waterbury of De- 
troit, Michigan, as the Conference Queen. 

More than 200 members of Alpha Iota 
attended this conference. 


New Chapter of Theta Alpha Delta 


Theta Alpha Delta, which is composed of 
a group of women business education teach- 
ers of Los Angeles, California, has announced 
the installation of Beta Chapter at a dinner 
meeting held on ww 1 in the Hotel Clare- 
mont, Berkeley, California. Dr. Jessie 
Graham, president of Alpha Chapter, offi- 
ciated at the installation ceremonies. The 
new chapter has seventeen members who 
were chosen from the business teachers in 
the high schools, the junior colleges, and the 
universities of the Bay Region. 

The officers of Beta Chapter are: presi- 
dent, Irene Grady, University High School, 
Oakland; vice-president, Marie Curtis, San 
Jose State College, San Jose; secretary- 
treasurer, Alice Kidder, High School, San 
Jose. 

At the June meeting of Alpha Chapter, 
the following new officers were installed for 
the coming year: president, Eva Jessup, 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles; vice- 
president, Florence McMahon, High School, 
Hollywood; secretary, Mabel Myers, Fair- 
fax High School, Los Angeles; treasurer, 
Esperance Slykhous, Dorsey High School, 
Los Angeles. The retiring president, Dr. 
Jessie Graham, supervisor of commercial 
education in Los Angeles, was presented 
with a gift of appreciation for her two years 
of effective leadership. 
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FOURTH EDITION 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


CRABBE - SALSGIVER 
In GENERAL BUSINESS the pupil studies fundamental business 


practices that so dainatied affect his success in all walks of life. The 
study of business procedures as developed in this book should give 
pupils an idee of business procedures, personal activities 
requiring a knowledge of business methods and techniques, and a 
review of basic arithmetic principles that are commonly used in 


business transactions and in personal business relationships. 


The arithmetical skills are carefully integrated with the textual ma- 
terial in the General Business Problems which accompany each 
chapter. By solving these problems, the pupil not only improves his 
arithmetical skills, but he also acquires a better understanding of 
business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Floyd Parker Retires 


Floyd Parker recently retired from the 
faculty of the Jackson High School, Jackson, 
Michigan, after completing a teaching career 
of forty years. He taught in the Jackson 
High School since 1912. 

Mr. Parker attended Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Michigan; State Teachers College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan; and Cleary College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Mr. Parker is now employed in the ma- 
terial control office of Sparks Withington 
Company. He expects to continue in that 
position at least for the duration of the war. 


Youth Looks at Business 


On April 30, 1943, the commercial educa- 
tion section of the Los Angeles City School 
District again held a conference on “Youth 
Looks At Business.” The idea of this con- 
ference was originated by J. N. Given, 
former supervisor of commercial education 
in Los Angeles who is now serving as a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. Fourteen 
different organizations in Los Angeles spon- 
sored the conference. These included the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Advertising 
Club, the Rotary Club, and others. 

The program included a discussion of 
“Wartime Business Looks at Youth,” as 
well as a talent show, a fashion show, and a 
business machines show. 


+ a2 - 
Preinduction Training for Women 


The following item is quoted from the 
May 1, 1943, issue of Mducation for Victory, 
official publication of the U. S$. Office of 
Education: 


Women students at Pennsylvania State College 
can now prepare themselves for the armed services 
by preliminary training in eight new courses de- 
signed to equip them with military techniques and 
practices. In line with recommendations listed by 
the WAC as desirable for preinduction training, the 
new courses are an outgrowth of the courses in 
military discipline and courtesy given to more than 
ten women students by the Department of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Courses will include first aid, air raid precautions, 
and gas defense; calisthenics; aerial photography 
and map reading, and airplane recognition and 
spotting; military administration, including corre- 
spondence and record keeping; operation and main- 
tenance of motor vehicles, with emphasis on safe 
driving under emergency conditions; mess food 
control and record keeping; mess administration 
and management, and advanced baking and cooking. 
live of the courses will combine instruction with an 
hour of military drill each week. 
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Miss Dobkin Goes to Skidmore 


Eleanor Dobkin, for- 
merly of South Hunting- 
ton High School, South 
Huntington, Long  Is- 
land, New York, has 
been appointed to the 
faculty of Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 

Miss Dobkin received 
her B. S. degree from 
New York University, 
New York City, and her 
M.A. degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia 











University, New York Eleanor Dobkin 
City. She has also 
studied at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Besides her teaching experience, Miss 


Dobkin has had ten years of secretarial 
experience in law, banking, brokerage, and 
business offices. 

* « - 


Know Your Money 


To assist and prepare the business stu- 
dents of today, many of whom will soon be 
filling important war jobs where, among 
other duties, they will be handling money 
and government checks, the Secret Service 
offers a supplementary course of study en- 
titled, Know Your Money. ‘This course of 
study, covering instruction on how to detect 
counterfeit money and how to guard against 
forged governent checks, is arranged in an 
attractive 32-page booklet. The booklets 
for students contain pictures of counterfeit 
and genuine money for comparison purposes 
and are the only publications that are per- 
mitted the reproduction of money. 

Additional study aids for the teacher 
and the student are a teacher study and 
quiz guide and a 16 mm. sound film entitled, 
Making Money—Know Your Money. ‘Vhe 
film is recommended for use following the 
study of the Know Your Money booklet. 
Quantity lots of the Know Your Money 
booklets, the teacher quiz guide, and the 
16 mm. sound film will be furnished free to 
teachers upon requests. Requests should 
be sent to the Chief, U. S. Secret Service, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
The Know Your Money Booklets and the 
teacher quiz guides may be retained as 
school property, while the 16 mm. sound 
film should be returned to the address from 
which it was obtained. 











ARITHMETIC 
DRILLS 


AND 


TESTS 





WORK 
BUSINE! 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed for train- 
ing in rapid calculation. There are 
75 drills and 75 tests. It may be used 
with any textbook or independent of 
a textbook. 


The list price of SMITH’S WORK- 
BOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
is 60 cents, subject to the regular 


discount. Shipping charges are 
additional. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Fasnacht Becomes Associate Dean 


Harold D. Fasnacht has recently been 
appointed associate dean and will also serve 
as head of the department of business of 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo- 
rado. During the second semester of the 
past school year, Mr. Fasnacht served 
jointly on the faculties of the University of 
Denver and Colorado Woman’s College. 
He will retain his connection with the Uni- 
versity of Denver as a member of the even- 
ing school staff and the summer school staff 
in business education. 

Mr. Fasnacht is a graduate of McPherson 
College, McPherson, Kansas, and obtained 
his Master’s degree from Colorado State 
College of Education at Greeley. He served 
successively as teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent in the public school at Wiley, 
Colorado, before going to Colorado Wo- 
man’s College. He has taught in a number 
of colleges and universities as a special sum- 
mer school instructor. 

HTazel Curtis has also been appointed to 
the staff of Colorado Woman’s College as 
associate professor of business. She was 
formerly a girls’ advisor in the high school 
at Hutchinson, Kansas. She is a graduate 
of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
and she obtained her Master’s degree in 
commerce from the University of Denver. 

* o a 


Know Your Typewriter 


The Federal Security Agency has _pro- 
duced a paper-bound, thirty-six page book- 
let entitled Know Your Typewriter. This is 
Training Manual No. 1. The purpose of 
the manual is to train the students and 
workers to use their machines properly and 
to take proper care of them. It contains 
twenty-two divisions covering such topics 
as care of the machine, feeding the paper 
erasures, inserting several sheets of paper, 
changing the ribbon, and improvising punc- 
tuation marks. 

Copies of the booklet are available for 
10 cents a copy through the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. If the book- 
let is ordered in quantities of 100 or more, a 
discount of 25 per cent is allowed. 





ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page, attractively illustrated book based upon Army 
and Navy manuals. 


List price 32 cents, subject to school discount. 

















iii New York South-Western Publishing Co. 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas — San Francisco ~~ 
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Research Notes 
by 
Dr. J. Frank Dame 
Supervisor, Department of Business Education 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 


An interesting follow-up study was re- 
cently made by Wilbur E. Weaver, principal 
of the Elizabethtown High School, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pennsylvania. 


The graduates of the 1940 and 1941 
classes, totaling 159 individuals, were asked 
among other questions if they had made a 
final decision on their life vocation. In an- 
swer to this question, 104 (65 per cent) 
replied in the affirmative and 38 (24 per 
cent) answered negatively. Seventeen did 
not reply. An analysis of the time when this 
decision was made revealed the following 
information: 

Before entering grade 7 
During grades 7-9........ 
During grades 10-12........ 45 or 28% 
Since graduation............ 32 or 20% 
While on present job........ 14or 9% 


Gor 4% 
Vor 4% 


The question, “Did you discuss your 
chosen occupation with a teacher?” showed 
that 26, or 16 per cent, had done so while 
106, or 67 per cent, had not. Seventeen did 
not answer. 

Perhaps this indicates to some of us who 
are teaching business subjects that we 
should provide more opportunity for stu- 
dents to discuss their future vocations with 
us. Particularly should this be true for those 
who are interested in the office or distribu- 
tive fields. 

Clayton Hinkel, head of the business edu- 
cation department of the Easton High 
School, Easton, Pennsylvania, reports that 
one year after graduation the class of 1941 
was employed as follows: 


Field Number Percent 
Secretarial........... 33 34.0 
a ee 22 22.5 
Retail Selling......... 15 15.5 
Bookkeeping......... 9 9.4 
Mill and Factory..... 9 9.4 
eee 7 72 
Proofreading... .. 2 2.0 

EE teks 97 100.0 


Mr. Hinkel states that 126 students 
started Shorthand I in the tenth grade dur- 
ing the years 1936 and 1937; 52 of this 
number continued the study throughout 
high school. Forty graduates of this group 
are now using shorthand in their work. 
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TEACHER WHOSE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


A BUSINESS 


“Debit what comes in and credit what 
goes out.” That was the first rule learned 
by many bookkeeping students some fifty 
years ago. Why there should be debits and 
credits and what effect they had on the 
business picture did not seem to be a primary 
concern. ‘Transactions were first roughly 
recorded on a day book or blotter, according 
to my first bookkeeping text. From these, 
journal entries were evolved and were posted 
to the ledger. Journalizing was learned by 
committing many rules to memory, but 
those seeking an easy way fell back on the 
rule quoted above. 

Single entry was sometimes taught first. 
Some thought double entry too much 
trouble, for often the trial balance wouldn’t 
“come out.” For that reason some preferred 
the single entry. The process of “striking 
off” a trial balance gave rise to many more 
rules, designed to aid in locating the error. 
Then came the balance sheet and the state- 
ment of loss and gain, as we then called it. 
For a long time, although I managed some- 
how to achieve the net gain in the answer 
book, I had little understanding of it. 

We have come a long way in our methods. 
Now, we try to understand, first of all, why 
we keep records; what the records ought to 
show; how they should aid in administration. 

With all our progress, there are still small 
retail shops not keeping adequate records, 
much like the old-timer who used a wall or 
a shingle for his original entry. Or like the 
old-timer whose credit system consisted of 
files made by driving assorted nails through 
blocks of wood. The best paying customer 
got the longest nail; the “deadbeat” got a 
barely protruding tack on which to file 
copies of his purchases. When the file was 
full, credit stopped. 

Our schools today teach well the labor- 
saving shortcuts—machines, special col- 
umns, and the like. Simple, efficient, easily- 
applied retail records seem to me to be a 
need too often overlooked. 
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Plan 40 Offer «a Second-Semesier Course 
in Consumer Education? 


| 
CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 








ONE-YEAR 
VOLUME 


SEMESTER 
VOLUME 


WORKBOOK 


ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL 





PD EROS SMB ST TA 








SHIELDS AND WILSON 


Among the things to be taken into consideration in 
planning your second-semester program is the fact 
that the war is stimulating the growth and the pene- 
tration of the consumer movement. Consumer agen- 
cies operating under the direction of the OPA are 
now establishing centers whereby information on 
price control, conservation, nutrition, and other 
phases of war economics will be discussed. A course 
in consumer education can do much to enrich the 
training you give your students in wartime. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS emphasizes 
consumer problems centered around obtaining food, 
clothing, shelter, and economic services. The student 
studies practical applications of consumer informa- 
tion as it is required in everyday life. For example, 
such problems as specific principles of buying, price 
control, economic fluctuation and changes, market- 
ing functions, taxes, and credit are presented through 
concrete examples. Numerous questions, problems, 
and projects provide adequate means of applying 
the consumer information gained from the textbook 
discussions. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available 
for a semester or a comprehensive one-year course. 
Each book is self-contained so that it can be taught 
as an independent course or as a part of a school- 
wide program of consumer education. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, president of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national graduate fraternity in 
business education, announces the third 
annual open contest for research studies of 
merit in the field of business education that 
have been completed between January 1, 
1942, and September 1, 1943. The contest 
closes on December 31, 1943. 


To be eligible for consideration, research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and they should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestants for journals with na- 
tional distribution. The winning study will 
be published by Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, and the author will receive 
fifty copies of his study. Copies will be dis- 
tributed to the members of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and to libraries. 

Contestants are requested to send their 
studies by prepaid express to the chairman 
of the research committee, Mrs. Helen M. 
Johnston, Van Rensselaer Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, before Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. Inquiries concerning the con- 
test should be sent to Mrs. Johnston. 


The Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
for 1941 was made to Dr. Dorothy C. Finkel- 
hor of the Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania (Ph. D. 1941, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh). The title of Dr. Finkel- 
hor’s study is “Occupational Adjustments 
of Beginning Office Workers.” Dr. M. 
Herbert Freeman (Ph. D. 1941, New York 
University) of New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Paterson, received second place for 
his study, “Articulation of the Teaching of 
Business Law in High Schools and Colleges.” 
Judges for the contest were Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York 
City; Dr. C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; and Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

The 1938-39 award was made to Dr. J. M. 
Hanna, formerly of Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, and now a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Navy (Ph. D. 1939, New York 
University), for his study, “A Study of 
Fifty-two Fundamental Issues in Business 
Education and the Opinions of Fifty-eight 
Prominent Business Educators Regarding 
These Issues.” Lieutenant T. James Craw- 
ford of the U. S. Navy, formerly of the 
faculty of Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro (M. S. 
1940, University of Pittsburgh), received 
the award for the best study of 1940. His 
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study, “Frequency of Use of Gregg Short- 
hand Prefixes and Suffixes,” was published 
recently by Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Copies are priced at 50 cents and may be 
obtained by writing to Beta Chapter, Delta 
Pi Epsilon, School of Commerce, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


A Study of Graduates in Fullerton 


Each year the division of business edu- 
cation of Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, California, makes a study of its gradu- 
ates. The tables shown below are taken 
from a complete report submitted by R. R. 
Snyder, chairman of the Division of Busi- 
ness Education. The first table shows the 
difficulties that graduates face most fre- 
quently on a new job. The second table 
shows the office machines that are most 
frequently used on the job. Both of these 
tables should prove helpful to teachers in 
placing emphasis in their instructional work. 


DIFFICULTIES MET ON THE JOB 


1. Typing Figures........ Oe 65 
2. Using the Telephone......... . $1 
3. Lack of Speed in Shorthand. .. 30 
| ree peer .. 25 
5. English Fundamentals... . . 24 
6. Arithmetic Fundamentals. 22 
7. Lack of Speed in Typing. ... 19 
8. Inability to Use Adding Machine..... 17 
9. Penmanship. . . 17 
10. Tabulation Problems. . .. 16 
11. Lack of Accounting Knowledge 13 
12. PBX Switchboard Work 13 
13. Alphabetizing and Filing. 13 
14. Cutting Stencils....... 10 
15. Lack of Speed on Comptometer. 10 
16. Making Out Deposit Slips... 9 
17. Using Rotary Calculator. . . 8 
18. Using Mimeograph Machine 5 
19. Using Bank Posting Machine. 3 


OFFICE MACHINES USED ON THE JOB 


Per Cent 
of Total 


No. Reporting 
l. Typewriters......... 238 63% 
2. Regular Adding Machines 157 47% 
3. Mimeograph Machines.... 78 21% 
4. Ten-Key Adding Machines . 76 =20% 
5. Rotary Calculator (Monroe, Mar- 
chant, etc.).......... licens Se we 
6. Key-Driven Calculator (Comp- 
tometer, etc.).. 67 18% 
7. Check Writer. . 65 17% 
8. Cash Register.... 148 | «13% 
9. Fluid Duplicator. . . 33 9% 
10. Bookkeeping Machine. 30 8% 
11. Gelatin Duplicator... 26 71% 
12. Bank Posting Machine 20 5% 
13. Addressograph. . . 19 5% 
14. Billing Machine. . 10 38% 
15. Miscellaneous. ... 27 1% 





News. 
issue: 


The following editorial is reprinted by 
special permission of The Chicago Daily 
It appeared in the July 19, 1943, 


We had known that someone or other had called 
Britain a nation of bookkeepers, but it was not 
until we read a London dispatch the other day that 
we realized it was against the law in Britain not to 
be a bookkeeper. 

William Francis, a cafe owner, was fined $48 
because he kept track of his coffee and tea rationing 
by dropping peas in a pot instead of making proper 
bookkeeping entries. Perhaps had he used an aba- 
cus, as do our Allies, the Chinese, he might have 
been forgiven, but the old puzzle of counting the 
peas in the jar was too much for British jurispru- 
dence. 

But we need not turn up our noses at the British. 
Just wait until September 15 when all of us will 
have to file returns on our estimated 1943 income— 
particularly those cases where “husband and wife 
together had in ’42 or expect to have in 43, more 
than $100 income not subject to withholding, like 
dividends, profits, etc., and, subject to minor ex- 
ceptions, had total income of more than $1,200 in 


Nation of Bookkeepers 








42, or expects to have more than $624 this year” 
in which case the taxpayer must deduct from his 
estimated income his estimated deductions of with- 
holding tax, plus his two 1942 installments, plus 
Victory tax, and pay the derived tax in two equal 
installments except in case his estimate was too 
high or too low, in which case he may file a new 
estimate December 15 and pay on that basis. 


We'd rather not go into what happens next 
March 15, when we pay one-half of the first quarterly 
tax on 1942 income, plus tax on 1943 income not 
already paid, plus one-fourth of the estimated tax 
on 1944 that will not be deducted from our pay, 
because we haven’t figured out yet if our total tax 
on 1942 income was less than our income and Victory 
taxes on 1943 income, and was more than $50 but 
still less than our total tax on 1943 income, in which 
case we are allowed to knock out three fourths of it 
or $50, whichever is more. 


A nation of bookkeepers! We are going to be a 
nation of certified public accountants—that is, 
those of us still able to meet the public after March 
15, for we fear most of us may be rattling the iron 
bars in some place of incarceration, demanding a 
jar of Mr. Francis’s peas with which to do some 
more calculating. 








PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


GOODFELLOW — KAHN 





In most offices there are many occupations which cannot be classified as strictly 
secretarial or as bookkeeping. There is much paper work of a clerical nature that 
must be performed, including both arithmetical calculations and keeping records. 
PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a combination textbook and workbook 
covering the nonsecretarial duties in six different businesses. It provides enough 
work for one semester. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADDA-GO-ROUND HELPS SOLVE THE OFFICE MA- 
CHINE SHORTAGE. An alert Illinois concern re- 
lieved their office machine shortage by 
mounting machines on turntables. The 
company carpenter built round revolving 
platforms that would fit on side typewriter 
desks or on any desk or table top. Adding or 
calculating machines mounted on this re- 
volving platform are accessible to two or 
three workers at one time, avoiding lost time 
and motion. Many schools could use this 
idea to good advantage in the office practice 
department. 

NEW DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN. A new type 
of projection screen unit has been developed 
recently. It was designed primarily for 
use by the armed forces because most films 
have to be shown outdoors and therefore in 
daylight. ‘The screen has now been made 
available for educational and other visual 
training uses. 

The sereen is set back in a hood which 
partially shields it from the light. A greater 
light intensity is obtained by the use of a 
glass beaded brilliant screen surface. This 
unit has a large audience capacity.  In- 
quiries should be addressed to The Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation, 1440 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

TELEGRAMS HANDLED EFFICIENTLY. One con- 
cern has recently developed an efficient 
method of handling telegraph and teletype 
messages. Business teachers will be par- 
ticularly interested because this method 
develops another type of position for the 
shorthand writer. In companies where 
there are a number of different departments 
having occasion to send telegrams or to 
use the teletype, it is necessary to dictate 
the message, type it on the proper blank, and 
deliver the blank to the central communica- 
tions department. This particular company 
eliminates all this work in the various de- 
partments by telephoning the message to 
the central communications department. 


The operator in the communications de- 
partment takes the message in shorthand 
and dispatches it from the shorthand notes. 
Copies of the messages taken direct from the 
telegraph or teletype printers are sent to the 
proper departments for filing. 

Obviously this system is a great time and 
labor saver. It relieves the stenographers 
and the messengers of this work in each de- 
partment, and it increases the speed in 
handling messages. In practice, it was 
found that errors decreased considerably. 

WARTIME COPYHOLDER. Private business 
concerns and business departments in schools 
have not been able to obtain copyholders 
recently. Copyholders were formerly made 
out of metal and the metal has gone to war. 
We are glad to know that a new, all-wood 
copyholder is now on the market. It has all 
the features of the metal copyholders, yet 
practically no critical materials are used in 
its construction. It is designed to be placed 
behind the typewriter with its lever at the 
typist’s right hand. A touch on the lever 
instantly brings a line of copy to eye level 
along the straight edge. Four different 
widths of copyholders are available; namely, 
15”, 18”, 23”, and 28”. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Wells Office Furniture 
Company, 410 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
I}linois. 

Still another copyholder made of non- 
critical material has just been placed on the 
market by Franklin Black and Company, 
8900 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 
This copyholder is made of binders board 
and binders cloth with the copy ledge of 
wood and the line indicator of celluloid. 
The holder is strong enough to hold a good- 
sized book and is especially equipped to 
hold a stenographer’s notebook. Individual 
sheets of paper will also stand up well in 
this holder. Another good feature is the 
manner in which the copyholder may be 
folded compactly to fit in a desk drawer. 





A WARTIME SUPPLEMENT FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A 48-page, paper-bound booklet entitled “Our Money and Our Life in Wartime” is available for a classroom supplement at 8 cents 
rices, wages, savings, rationing, and credit. Order from South- 
an Francisco, Dallas. 


a copy, postpaid. It covers such See as taxes, 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
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The Art of Being A Successful Business Girl. 
March, 1943. By Gladys Torson. A 271-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book that may be used as supplementary 


reading for students and for girls in business. It pro- 
vides interesting suggestions of a practical guidance 
nature in school. It will also be helpful to girls who 
are working. Price 69 cents. Order from the Garden 
City Publishing Company, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York, New York. 


Vocational Guidance Monographs. A series of 
6-page bulletins to provide vocational guidance in 
business, published under the following titles: The 
Right Vocation, A Good Job, Business as a Career 
Field, Secretarial Opportunities for Young Women, 
Secretarial Opportunities for Young Men, Government 
Service, Accountancy, Salesmanship, Personality. 
Price 3 cents each in stamps to cover the cost of mailing. 
Order from Goldey College, Ninth Street at Tatnall, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Office Work (for Women). 1942. The Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor has issued 
three bulletins of approximately 60 pages each covering 
office work in Richmond, Kansas City, and Houston. 
The studies cover such topics as education and experi- 
ence, earnings, hours of work, and personnel policies. 
Prices: Office Work in Richmond, 15 cents; Office 
Work in Kansas City, 15 cents; Office Work in Houston, 
10 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Handbook of Life Insurance. 1943. By R. 
Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels. A 64-page, 
printed, paper-bound book, attractively illustrated, 
covering the following aspects of insurance: social as- 
pects, how life insurance operates, buying life insur- 
ance, and pointers for policyholders. It includes an 
excellent list of books and literature for further read- 
ing. Single copies free to teachers and school officials; 
10 cents each for orders of less than 100; 5 cents each 
for orders of more than 100. Order from Institute of 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, New 
York. 


Consumer Education. 1943. A _ 400-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book edited by James E. Men- 
denhall and Henry Harap. Contributors include the 
two editors and twenty-one other authors. ‘This is 
probably the most comprehensive study of consumer 
education that has ever been made. It will be a valu- 
able addition to the library of everyone interested in 
consumer education. It includes twenty major chap- 
ters covering the development, the present status, the 
content, the objectives, and research in this field. 
Price $2.50. Order from D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York. 


Bibliography of Economic and Social Study 
Materials. March, 1943. A 30-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet announcing the availability of literature 
and audio-visual materials. Single copies free. Order 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, New York. 


Guidance Problems In Wartime. 1942. Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 18. 
A 30-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet which dis- 
cusses some of the problems of guidance which have 
been created or accentuated by the war situation. 
Price 20 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


Current Publications in the Field of Type- 
writing Education—1942. By Madalene Smith. A 
34-page, mimeographed, paper-bound bibliography of 
material that has been published in yearbooks and in 
periodicals. The material covers all phases of type- 
writing instruction. Price 20 cents. Order from Mada- 
lene Smith, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 


1942 Idea Book (for Mimeographed News- 
papers. A 90-page, mimeographed, paper-bound book 
produced under the guidance of Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, 
chairman of the National Duplicated Paper Association. 
It provides numerous examples of outstanding mimeo- 
graphed school newspapers. Price $1.00. Order from 
Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana. 


What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime. 
January, 1943. A 32-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let prepared by the Educational Policies Commission. 
It covers such topics as preinduction training, occupa- 
tional training, mathematics, occupational guidance, 
and character education which will be of interest to 
business teachers. Price 10 cents. Order from the 
National Education Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Our Money and Our Life in Wartime. 
1943. By James E. Mendenhall and Marcus Rosen- 
blum. A 48-page, printed, paper-bound booklet de- 
signed for use as a wartime supplement in consumer 
education. It covers nine definite topics, including 
taxes, prices and rents, wages, savings, rationing, 
credit, and labeling. It may be used as a supplement 
with a regular textbook or as a final summary of the 
course applied to wartime conditions. Price 8 cents. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


May, 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 





ONE-YEAR VOLUME 
SECOND-YEAR VOLUME 
COMBINED TWO-YEAR VOLUME 
OPTIONAL WORKBOOKS 
OPTIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


* 


TESTS 
* 


* 


FOURTH EDITION 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, 
introduces new teaching techniques, new pro- 
cedures, and new learning devices that will help 
you make every minute count in your typewriting 
class. 


As a new guide to better teaching and more con- 
centrated learning, the author has suggested an 
approximate timing for each part of each lesson. 
The timing sets a goal which will encourage the 
teacher and the students to make the maximum 
use of the class period. 


Several definite, new result-getting techniques 
originated by the author have been introduced to 
increase speed and control in writing. For the 
development of higher speeds and better control, 
the author alternates drives for speed with drives 
for control at the newly attained speeds. Some of 
the new result-getting techniques are calling-the- 
throw drills, selected-goal typing, repetitive prac- 
tice drills, and progression typing exercises. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 


October, 1943 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


EWRITING 





Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Down to Earth 


Bill: “Speaking of facial characteristics, do you know 
that I was once taken for President Roosevelt?” 
Will: “‘And a man once mistook me for the Kaiser.” 
Gus: “That’s nothing; a few weeks ago an old school 
chum of mine stepped up to me on the street and re- 
marked, ‘Holy Moses, is that you?’ ”’ 
e ee 
Hopeful 


First Parachute Jumper: “What a mess! We're going 
to land on that desert island and I'll bet it’s full of 
wild men.” 


Second Jumper: “Cheer up, Bud. Where there’s 
wild men there’s bound to be wild women.” 
ee ee 
Swindle Sheet 


In Atlanta it was Mabel, 
In Mobile her name was Flo. 


Cincinnati it was Dolly, 
Betty Jane in Buffalo. 


In old Philly it was Mary, 
Down in Tampa it was Jean, 


But on his week’s expense sheet, 
It was “‘Meals and Gasoline.” 


e o * 
Fully Equipped 


Diner: “Waiter, I’ve found a button in my salad!” 
Waiter: “Yes, sir, that’s part of the dressing.” 


e + * 
Nature Lover 


Smith: “Don’t you enjoy listening to the honk of a 
wild goose?” 


Jones: “Not when he’s driving an automobile.” 
e ee 
Alphabetically Speaking 


The letter “E” is said to be the most unfortunate 
letter in the alphabet, because it is always out of cash, 
forever in debt, never out of danger, and in hell all the 
time. All of which is true. Still, it is never in war, 
always in peace, and always in something to eat. It is 
the beginning of existence, the commencement of ease, 
and the end of trouble. Without it there would be no 
life, no heaven. It is the center of honesty and is al- 
ways in love. It is the beginning of encouragement and 
endeavor, and the end of failure. 
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Sighted Sub 


Marines were so scarce during a recent Navy Day 
celebration that a blue-jacket was detailed to relieve 
one of the sea soldier sentries on a regular Navy yard 
post. 


By and by a civilian strolled up and asked: “Young 
man, are you a marine?” 
“No, sir,” was the honest reply, “I’m just a sub- 


marine.” 
e ee 


Evolution 


‘Two men had just made their exit from the theater, 
and evidently it had been a poor picture, judging from 
the expression on their faces. One of them said: “You 
know, it certainly is wonderful how pictures have ad- 
vanced these last few years.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, first there were the silent pictures, then came 
the talkies, and now this one smells.” 


* * 7 
Vicious Circle 


To court a girl is to woo her. To woo is to bill and 
coo—which is what a man and woman do before they 
marry. After marriage, the wooing and cooing stop, 
and the billing commences in earnest. Should the bills 
not be settled it’s court once more, this time for the 
man only. 

e e@e 


Science Is Wonderful 


Farmer Corntassel retired and moved to Buffalo. 
In the morning, after spending the first night in the 
néw home, his wife said: ‘“‘Well, Pa, hain’t it about 
time you was gettin’ up t’ build the fire?” 

“Nope, not me,” he replied. “We might as well git 
used t’ these city conveniences right from the start; 
I'll call the fire department.” 


Her Deal 


A lady had advertised for a girl for general house- 
work, and was showing an applicant over the house. 
She had been very liberal in her promises of privileges: 
afternoons off, evenings out, congenial home life, and 
so on—and it looked as though the two were about to 
come to some agreement when the girl suddenly asked: 
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“Do you do your own stretchin’? 
“Do we do our own what?” asked the lady. 
“Stretchin’,” repeated the new girl. 

“T don’t understand.” 
“Stretchin’,” repeated the girl, the second time. 

“Do you put all the food on the table at dinner and 

stretch for it, or do I have to shuffle it around?” 


Pye Swer 











NEW 
BOOKS 


WRITTEN BY WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHORS 
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AVAILABLE WITH 
WORKBOOKS 








SELLING 
RETAILING 


; ADVERTISING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


d WALTERS - WINGATE 


>, A book recommended for the basic course in salesmanship. It introduces all 
Is principles and techniques of salesmanship. These are applied especially in 
le terms of retail selling situations. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


WALTERS - WINGATE - ROWSE 


O. 
i€ 


it Here is a comprehensive book that has a place in every distributive education 

program whether it is on a full-time basis or a co-operative basis. It covers all 
‘it phases of selling and merchandising, including a study of merchandise, a 
t; study of the buyer, sales transactions, mediums of selling, selling policies, 


merchandise display, stock control, and buying. A study of the consumer is 
given special emphasis. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


$e. ROWSE - FISH 


nd This new fourth edition has been brought up to date from the point of view of 
ry illustrations, facts, and figures. FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING has long 


been the most popular book in merchandising classes on the secondary level. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


1e. (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
nd 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Commercial teacher with 30 years’ experience teaching in 


New York City desires position. 
and 20th Century 
Address, No. 28. 


Can teach Pitman shorthand 
Bookkeeping. Prefers tropical states. 





Tan, 44, with experience as business school teacher and 
executive desires position with responsibility in the East or 
the South. Has had 12 years’ teaching experience and 6 years’ 
diversified business experience. Can also solicit. Can teach 
all commercial subjects (except stenography), including higher 
accounting, business psychology, and business administration 
and machines. Address, No. 29. 


Man with good educational background and 20 years 
successful executive experience desires position as manager 
of a private business school located west of the Mississippi 
River. Will teach if necessary. Will consider investment. 
Best of references, Address, No. 30. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
WANTED: Experienced teacher of shorthand, typewrit- 


ing, and bookkeeping. College degree necessary. Excellent 
opportunity for qualified teacher. Address, No. 31. 


WANTED: Commercial teacher thoroughly familiar with 
private school 1ethods, to manage business school located in 
large industrial city in Pennsylvania. Must have executive 
ability. Good compensation and excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Give full particulars and enclose photograph in 
first letter. Address, No. 32. 


WANTED: Certified public accountant to take charge of 
accounting department in business school located in the Middle 
West. Must also be qualified to teach law, penmanship, per- 
sonality development, and allied subjects. Address, No. 33. 


No---"*" geet emt 
Ye BALANCE nats O° CLASSIFIED 
clot rth St Cr 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED: Teacher of English and commercial subjects 
for a private school in Alabama. Salavy $100. Address, No. 34. 


WANTED: Accounting instructor who can take charge of 
accounting department and teach penmanship, arithmetic, 
law, and allied subjects. Address, No. 35. 





WANTED: Competent teacher of shorthand, typewriting, 
English, and penmanship. Degree preferable. Permanent 
position in progressive school. Twelve months’ pay for eleven 
months’ teaching. Address, No. 36. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease a two- or three-teacher business 
college with option of buying at the end of one year. Adver- 
tiser is an experienced business college teacher and manager. 
Address, No. 37. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Modern business college located in a small 
Southern city. Large territory from which to draw. Standard 
up-to-date equipment. Excellent faculty. A “going” business. 
Address, No. 38. 


FOR SALE: Well-established, three- or four-teacher busi- 
ness school in western Pennsylvania. Fully approved. Good 
enrollment and good equipment. Debt free. Cash price less 
than one year’s income. Good reason for selling. Address, 
No, 39. 


FOR SALE: Well-established, up-to-date school located 
in a prosperous Western city with population of 40,000. School 
equipped to accommodate 150 students. Fine opportunity for 
man and wife or for two good school people. Debt free. Best 
location in city. Price $4,000 in cash. Do not write unless cash 
is available. Address, No. 40. 








THE BALANCE SHEET does not 


investigate want ad insertions. 








New Curriculum Emphasis in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. J. Frank Dame, supervisor of business 
education of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, recently issued the fol- 
lowing bulletin that will be of interest to 
business teachers in other cities: 


There are two curriculum areas in business educa- 
tion which have been given too little attention. 
These are retailing and clerical practice. Surveys 
show that large numbers of persons are employed 
in store work and office work of a general clerical 
type and the District of Columbia is no exception 
to this usual situation. The development of course 
of study materials to prepare high school students 
for these two work areas have been much neglected 
in the past, but that is no longer the case. ‘Today, 
thanks to progressive teachers and publishers, ample 
materials are available and provisions are being 
made to utilize them in most schools throughout the 
country wherever business teachers are convinced 
that such things serve a felt need. 

In the secondary school there are several groups 
of students with diversified interests and abilities to 
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fit various needs. For instance, in business education 
there is the group of students who desire to become 
stenographers. Then, there is a group who will find 
work in retail stores, as well as a group who will do 
general office work of a clerical type or possibly 
specialize on machines. There is also the possibility 
that a smal] group will want to specialize in book- 
keeping and accounting. It is thoroughly logical to 
assume that if workers fall into approximately four 
areas, where enrollment permits a diversified busi- 
ness curriculum composed of four major sequences 
should be encouraged. 

To carry this line of reasoning a bit further, there 
are two groups of job placements of which we are 
assured for high school students, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the District of Columbia. In fact, 
we need only to mention the civil service designa- 
tions of “stenographic” or “clerk-typist” to see how 
true this is. Yet, in our own preparation of persons 
to hold such positions, we focus much attention on 
the stenographic sequence and appear not to em- 
phasize integrated preparation for the “‘clerk-typist.” 
Probably more careful attention should be given to 
this area of preparation. 


Pye SULT 
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Should Students Leave School and Go to Work? 


Can youth serve the war best by leaving 
school to go to work? Can schools begin 
the process of matching men to jobs? These 
and similar questions are now being asked. 

Answers to these and other important 
questions on the current manpower crisis, 
given by top-ranking government officials 
who are closely allied with the problem, 
are now available to schools in a radio tran- 
scription. 

Through the co-operation of the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of the District of 
Columbia and the National + Vocational 
Guidance Association, transcriptions of the 
“School Manpower Warcast,” a Mutual 
Network program which was broadcast on 
April 20, are available by free loan or by 
purchase. The program featured Fowler 
Harper, former deputy chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission; James P. Mitchell, 
director of the Industrial Personnel Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces; Charlotte Carr, 
War Manpower Commission; and Harry A. 
Jager, chief of the Division of Occupational 


Information and Guidance, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

It is suggested that schools play the pro- 
gram, which covers two sides of a 16-inch 
disc (playing at a turntable speed of 3314 
revolutions a minute), for classes and at 
general assemblies. If a school does not 
own a standard transcription or slide film 
player that is necessary to play the record, 
it is often possible to borrow one from a 
local motor club or an automobile or adver- 
tising agency. Managers of local radio sta- 
tions might also be approached to rebroad- 
cast the program. Service clubs or the 
parent-teacher association may wish to 
sponsor the broadcast. The Mutual Broad- 
casting System authorizes use of the pro- 
gram for rebroadcasting over local stations. 

The “School Manpower Warcast”’ tran- 
scription is available from the FREC Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., on 
a two-week free loan basis, or it may be 
purchased for $2.00. 
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Cincinnati 


New York 





Met witiie-1943 
BUSINESS FILING 


BASSETT—AGNEW 





BUSINESS FILING is a new outfit consisting of a textbook and a practice outfit. 
The textbook discusses indexing rules and filing systems; the practice outfit pro- 
vides practice in card and correspondence filing. 


The course is arranged for twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 








October, 1943 
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The Work Sheet 


(Continued from page 61) 


THE FIRST TEACHING CYCLE. ‘The first unit 
of the bookkeeping course should present 
the bookkeeping cycle in its simplest form 
and it should include the work sheet. The 
first time the work sheet is taught it should 
be presented in its simplest form, which is a 
six-column working trial balance. It should 
be presented in its natural and logical place 
the first time it is taught; that is, immedi- 
ately after the ledger and the trial balance 
and before the financial statements and the 
closing entries. 

First impressions tend to be lasting. The 
first time the work sheet is taught, it should 
be taught in the sequence in which it will 
always be used, whether it is six-column, 
ten-column, twelve-column, or eighteen- 
column. It should be taught in the six- 
column form with emphasis on the sorting, 
proving, and guiding characteristics of the 
work sheet. When the work sheet is taught 
in its natural sequence (before the financial 
statements), there is no later unlearning to 
confuse the students. 

The six-column work sheet for the first 
lesson is realistic because it is a practical 
work sheet for any bookkeeping system 
operated on a cash basis. It is the logical 
“first” work sheet in the teaching process 
because it is the simplest. 

THE SECOND TEACHING CYCLE. The second 
unit of the bookkeeping course should pre- 
sent either special journals or a multi- 
column combined cash journal. It should 
include adjustments and adjusting entries. 
It is in this second bookkeeping cycle (and 
second teaching cycle) that the ten-column 
work sheet with adjustments columns and 
adjusted trial balance columns should be 
developed. 

THE THIRD TEACHING CYCLE. Late in the 
bookkeeping course the use of the work 
sheet as a basis for interim reports should be 
developed. This important use of the work 
sheet is quite often neglected by bookkeep- 
ing teachers. Important as it is for the stu- 
dent to understand the place and the use of 
the work sheet at the end of the fiscal period, 
it is also important that he understand the 
great value of the work sheet as a basis for 
interim reports made without closing the 


books. 
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Radio Code 


(Continued from page 54) 


on the part of the teacher in code work is 
not absolutely essential to the use of the 
phonograph records, but those teachers who 
have had instruction in code reception and 
sending are in a much better position to 
answer questions and to help students over 
difficult stages of the learning if they are 
somewhat familiar with the problem. 

SOURCES OF MATERIALS. ‘The authorized 
phonograph records and instruction kit are 
available from the following sources: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, New York 

Ginn and Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 
Street, New York, New York 


East Seventeenth 


The cost of the seventeen records, practice 
pads, instructors’ manual, and _ printing 
charts is $35, f.o.b. New York. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, New York, also 
publishes a manual and ten records for $7.50. 
However, I have had no experience with 
these records. The instructors’ manual 
offers a number of valuable suggestions. 


Altered Checks 


(Continued from page 66) 


in order to be free of the charge of negligence. 
Chief Justice Clark, in a strong dissenting 
opinion, admitted the great weight of au- 
thority did not hold the issuer liable for 
fradulent alteration because there were un- 
filled spaces making it easy to do so, but 
he deplored this fact. 

Therefore, except in that minority of 
states, I conclude that the bank must not 
pay out on an altered or forged instrument. 
To state in a summarized form, I conclude: 

1. The drawee bank must not pay out on 
a forged signature. 

2. The drawee bank must not pay out on 
a forged indorsement. 

3. The drawee bank must not pay out on 
an altered check, although it is also 
true that: 

(a) The drawer must help the bank 
protect itself. 

(b) Some state courts held a drawer 
liable for negligence if his manner 
of drawing the instrument makes 
alteration easy. 


Wy SUIT 








